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Jonathan Sturges 


BY LEON EDEL 


“Sturges is a litterateur and resides in England. He has written 
several books.”—Princeton Class of 1885, Sesquidecennial Record 


N June, 1894, William Dean Howells made a trip to Paris to 
I visit his son, a student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The Amer- 
ican novelist had not been abroad much since the days of his con- 
sulship in Venice during the Civil War. He was fifty-eight and 
rather tired; rather tired and apparently over-conscious of the 
approach of sixty. A door was slowly closing on his middle years. 
He was all the more acutely aware of the flight of time because 
his aged father was seriously ill. Indeed, he had spent but a few 
days in a sunny and smiling Paris that contrasted sharply with his 
general feeling of depression, when he received word that the 
senior Howells had suffered a stroke. After waiting for further 
news he sailed for home at the end of June. His summer abroad, 
to which he had looked forward so much, was abruptly curtailed. 

A month later, while in Saratoga, he penned a few words to his 
son: ‘‘Perhaps it was as well I was called home. The poison of 
Europe was getting into my soul. You must look out for that. 
They live much more fully than we do. Life here is still for the 
future,—it is a land of Emersons—and I like a little present mo- 
ment in mine. When I think of the Whistler garden!” 

This seems banal enough, a sigh for the cafés and gardens by 
the Seine and the amenities of European life. But later events 
were to give importance to two sentences in this letter: “They 
live much more fully than we do” and “When I think of the 
Whistler garden!” The Whistler garden seems to have provoked 
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certain emotions in Howells; and it is associated with a sense of 
life lived “more fully.” 

Three other documents, published in recent years, have dis- 
closed what happened in that garden. The first was a long letter 
written by Henry James to Howells on August 10, 1901, after he 
had finished writing The Ambassadors: 


At Torquay, once, our young friend Jon. Sturges came down 
to spend some days near me, and, lately from Paris, repeated 
to me five words you had said to him one day on his meeting 
you during a call at Whistler’s. I thought the words charming 
—you have probably quite forgotten them; and the whole in- 
cident suggestive—so far as it was an incident; and, more than 
this, they presently caused me to see in them the faint vague 
germ, the mere point of the start, of a subject. I noted them, 
to that end, as I note everything. ... 


The entry in James's notebook is dated October 31, 1895: 


I was struck last evening with something that Jonathan 
Sturges, who has been staying here 10 days, mentioned to me: 
it was only 10 words, but I seemed, as usual, to catch a glimpse 
of a sujet de nouvelle in it. We were talking of W.D.H. and 
of his having seen him during a short and interrupted stay H. 
had made 18' months ago in Paris—called away—back to 
America, when he had just come—at the end of 10 days by 
the news of the death—or illness—of his father. He had 
scarcely been in Paris, ever, in former days, and he had come 
there to see his domiciled and initiated son. . . . Virtually in 
the evening, as it were, of life, it was all new to him: all, all, 
all. Sturges said he seemed sad—rather brooding; and I asked 
him what gave him (Sturges) that impression. ‘Oh—some- 
where—I forget, when I was with him—he laid his hand on 
my shoulder and said a propos of some remark of mine: “Oh, 
you are young, you are young—be glad of it: be glad of it and 
live. Live all you can: it’s a mistake not to. It doesn’t so much 
matter what you do—but live. This place makes it all come 
over me. I see it now. I haven’t done so—and now I'm old. 
It’s too late. It has gone past me—I’ve lost it. You have time. 
You are young. Live!”’ 


And in the outline of his novel for his publishers, written as a 
confidential document, Henry James began with this allusion to 


1 It was actually 15 months. 
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the incident: “A friend (of perceptions almost as profound as my 
own!) had spoken to me . . . something that had come under his 
observation a short time before, in Paris.” And James went on to 
describe, in greater detail, the Whistlerian setting in the Rue du 
Bac which he was to transmute into the garden of Gloriani and 
the encounter between Lambert Strether and little Bilham—the 
key scene in the novel he came to regard as “quite the best, ‘all 
round,’ of all my productions.” Who was Jonathan Sturges, we may 
ask, this friend “of perceptions almost as profound as my own!” 
and how did he come to be the literary Hermes between two im- 
portant American novelists, old friends of many years? 


To speak of Jonathan Sturges as a literary Hermes might have 
been deemed of questionable taste during his lifetime. For he 
came to Princeton from New York, to the Class of 1885, crippled 
from a childhood attack of poliomyelitis. He had a handsomely- 
molded head, a normal back, and good shoulders, but below the 
waist his limbs were wizened, so that he could walk only with the 
aid of a stick. His physical handicap did not prevent him from 
being active on the campus in the manner best suited to him. 
He wrote for The Nassau Literary Magazine, that journal which 
has drawn to it generations of literary-minded Princeton students. 
In later years, Sturges jauntily spoke of it as “a journal whose 
Addisonian simplicity & ponderous traditions I endeavoured to 
relieve by the publication of several stories of my own begetting.” 
One can read those tales in the dusty files; they seem rather 
ponderous, in spite of their author’s claims. They reflect, in- 
evitably, some of Sturges’s inner problems: they are of people 
isolated, reaching out for sympathy and friendship, or wandering 
like lost children through the world. They testify to inner loneli- 
ness and despair in one whose life was to be a constant struggle 
against physical pain.? 

Like his friend John Singer Sargent, Jonathan Sturges was born 
in Europe. His father, Frederick Sturges, had been invalided out 
of the Union army and sent abroad to purchase supplies—coffee 


2The contemporary reader might find of interest in the magazine a set of 
Sturges’s verses in which he may be said—very mildly, it is true—to have anticipated 
babes I looked around, from side to side, 
Upon the wall I cast my glances; 
I saw a picture hanging there, 
Scene from Don Quixote (by Cervantes). 


(It scans if you pronounce Quixote English style.) “In Parables,” XL, No. 5 (Nov., 
1884), 207-208. 
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and sugar—on the London and Amsterdam markets. He preferred, 
however, to live in the French capital and to “commute” to the 
Netherlands and England. In Paris, in a “fine old house’ in the 
Avenue Gabriel, as he later wrote—it was Number 38—Jonathan 
Sturges was born on August 12, 1864. The eldest son, he was 
named for his grandfather, the celebrated Manhattan merchant, 
art collector, patron of the Hudson River school of art, and a 
founder of the Century Club. Jonathan Sturges’s mother, Mary 
Reed Sturges, also came from the merchant class and her grand- 
father, Luman Reed, had likewise sponsored the Hudson school 
and had a large art collection in his Greenwich Street home when 
New York was a tight little city squeezed into the tip of Manhattan 
Island. 

Jonathan could boast “Mayflower” ancestors as well, and direct 
descent from Ebenezer Pemberton, minister of the Old South 
Church, an overseer of Harvard, and its librarian from 1693 to 
1697. Literature and the arts thus had weighed heavily among his 
forebears and they were to loom large in the short life of Jonathan 
Sturges. | 

At Princeton he was chosen class historian. After graduation, he 
studied at Heidelberg and Berlin and then, to please his father, 
attended Columbia Law School—but not for long. “Thus,” his 
sharp pen later wrote, “to the paternal mind did I wickedly refuse 
to become a judge!”” He became, instead, a journalist, making a 
journey to the Scandinavian countries, where he was among the 
earliest American discoverers of Ibsen and Bj¢grnson, and writing a 
series of travel letters for The New York Times which brought him 
to public notice. He also began to publish stories in Harper’s 
Weekly and The Cosmopolitan. His career in New York was brief, 
for by 1889 he was in London writing book reviews as well as con- 
tributing to American periodicals. The progress report on mem- 
bers of the Class of ’85 transmitted to a class reunion at Princeton 
in 1900 dealt with Sturges in two sentences: “Sturges is a litterateur 
and resides in England. He has written several books.” 

At about the same time Henry James was writing from his Sus- 
sex home a somewhat fuller account to one of his correspondents: 


Jonathan Sturges lives, year in, year out, at Long’s Hotel, 
Bond St., and promises to come down here and see me, but 
never does. He knows hordes of people, every one extraordi- 
narily likes him, and he has tea-parties for pretty ladies; one 
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at a time. Alas, he is three quarters of the time ill; but his 
little spirit is colossal. 


It was colossal. James Barnes, an American journalist (who was 
a member of the Princeton Class of 1891), and apparently an in- 
timate of Sturges at this time, has described the young writer in 
London. Sturges, he wrote in his memoirs, had a “magnificent 
head, with the most brilliant and intelligent eyes.”” He rode about 
London in hansoms, always “exquisitely dressed’: “Seated on a 
cushion or a folded blanket, with the glass top of the cab up and 
the lower doors closed, his silk hat on his head and his gloves in 
his hand, he could loll forward like the best built swell in Lon- 
don... .” The closed doors also completely concealed his crippled 
state. 

When Sturges was not visiting his friend Whistler in Paris, he 
was visiting Henry James at Rye—in spite of James’s playful pro- 
tests that he never came to see him. During the first year of the 
Master’s residence at Lamb House, in 1898, Sturges arrived in 
October and remained until the new year. James, in a letter to 
his sister-in-law, described his companionable presence as “alto- 
gether a boon.” And when the novelist went to Italy for an ex- 
tended stay at the turn of the century, he left Jonathan Sturges 
in full occupation of the picturesque old house. 

Logan Pearsall Smith* told me once that Henry James relished 
Jonathan Sturges’s wit and his genius for observation. They had 
their own terms of reference, their own plane of humor, and the 
well of conversation between them was never exhausted. Smith 
said that James used to allude to Sturges as “the little Demon’ — 
which (knowing Smith’s delight in embellishment) may have been 
his, rather than James's, characterization of the young man. But 
there is no reason for doubting his account of the easy friendship 
that existed between the two. James had from childhood been an 
acute observer of the world around him; and he had in Sturges a 
compatriot who, by force of circumstance, had been reduced to 
the same role and exercised it with great sensitivity. 

The friendship must have been close from the beginning, for 
as early as 1889 James and Sturges linked their names on the 


3 James Barnes, From Then Till Now, New York, 1934. 

4In the Princeton Library is a copy of the first edition of Logan Pearsall Smith’s 
The Youth of Parnassus, London, 1895, a recent purchase on the Theodore W. 
Hunt ’65 Fund, containing the following inscription in Smith’s hand: “To Jonathan 
Sturges who knows so much better how these things should be done from Logan 
Pearsall Smith March 3 1896.”—Eb. 
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title-page of a book. “In collaboration with Henry James,” Sturges 
wrote later to Francis Vielé-Griffin, “I translated & successfully 
introduced Maupassant to Americans.” The book was The Odd 
Number, which contains thirteen tales by Maupassant (the title 
sounds as if it had been thought up by James) and an introduction 
by James. Given American feeling about the “immoral” French 
writers, the tales selected for this book can hardly be said to repre- 
sent all sides of Maupassant’s creativity. It contains, however, ““The 
Piece of String,” ‘““The Necklace,” “A Ghost,” and other of the 
French writer’s characteristic tales—those not involving relations be- 
tween the sexes. In the preface, James, with consummate tact, sought 
to explain to the American audience that this would give them 
only a partial picture of Maupassant. ‘“To a serious and well-regu- 
lated union with such a writer the American public must, in the 
nature of things, shrink from pretending.” He added there was 
no reason, however, why this public should not enjoy “desultory 
snatches of intercourse” with him. 


Two sets of letters in the Princeton Library shed more light 
on Sturges. One is composed of thirty-odd letters written by James 
McNeill Whistler to his young friend and show Whistler as de- 
voted to Sturges as was James.’ The second is represented by a 
group of Sturges’s letters to Francis Vielé-Griffin, the Franco- 
American poet who with Stuart Merrill played so significant a role 
in the French Symbolist Movement at the end of the century.® 
Vielé-Griffin came from a New York family of Huguenot stock. 
At eight he was taken to France to be educated and remained there 
for the rest of his life. Stuart Merrill, who was born at Hempstead, 
Long Island, gallicized himself at a later age, and wrote in both 
English and French. It was Vielé-Griffin who the more profoundly 
impressed the French, for he broke the Alexandrine’s rigidity and 
established vers libre so successfully that his name is still invoked 
with respect wherever French poetry is studied. 

Sturges’s letters to his French-American compatriot show how 

5 The Whistler letters, which relate mainly to the affair of the “Baronet and the 
Butterfly,” with newspaper clippings (saved by Sturges) concerning the affair, were 
recently presented to the Library by Mrs. Andrew Chalmers Wilson, in memory of 
Sturges. Mrs. Wilson also gave to the Library two books by Kipling containing pres- 
entation inscriptions (both dated November, 1890) from the author to Sturges: the 
fifth edition of Departmental Ditties, Calcutta, 1890, and Wee Willie Winkie, Al- 
lahabad [n. d.].—Eb. 


6For a description of the Vielé-Griffin correspondence, by Howard C. Rice, Jr., 
see the Chronicle, XII, No. 3 (Spring, 1951), 150-153.—Eb. 
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deeply he imbibed at the Symbolist fount. They give us a sense of 
his alert intelligence and the extent to which he was in the literary 
current of his time. Accompanying a long autobiographical letter?’ — + 
is a description by Sturges of what he was trying to do in his stories. 

“. . . I seek to express through the aid of the senses not moods 
simply but the moods of thoughts.” This is in the frame of Sym- 
bolist thought and a foreshadowing of the contemporary “stream 

of consciousness” in fiction. He speaks of a collection of his tales, 

The First Supper and Other Episodes, which was published in 
London in 1893: 


In the “First Supper” . . . my purpose was to communicate 
a mood of despair in form only indirectly my own. And the 
undertaking became the more arduous since the self-conscious- 
ness of the being in whose identity I sought to sink my-self, 
implied the consideration of psychology, & since nevertheless 
I was above all anxious to express the case not analytically but 
musically, in a simple, sensuous & passionate manner & with 
a choice of exquisite words, so that the reader should obtain 
instead of the conception of a skeleton or a body upon the 
dissecting table rather a direct sensation as from a beautiful 
& suffering living thing. My desire to produce an illusion of 
actuality led me to insist much upon the visual aspects of the 
situation; I was at the time somewhat curiously interested in 
women, & moreover enamoured of modern forms of life filled 
with faith in the aesthetic possibilities of immediate & present 
reality; & it pleased me therefore to believe that in those New 
York streets about which people walked to the superficial 
vision so prosaically, a soul could be shown to have felt the 
desire of death strongly enough to become a tragic figure. 
And, as in my desire to connect the woman with her milieu 
& to suggest this milieu through the medium of the ocular 
sense, I was brought to look more closely at the familiar city, 
I saw that in description, by the omission of what was ugly & 
the selection of certain hours of the night or evening & the use 
of vibrant & precious words, it also might be made beautiful. 
The attempt fascinated me so that in the end the story comes 
to resemble somewhat a primitive Italian or German picture 
where the human figures do not stand in altogether correct 
7 This letter, dated July 26 [1895], was used by Vielé-Griffin as the basis for a note 


on Sturges and his work introducing Vielé-Griffin’s translation of Sturges’s “The 
Three Forms” in Mercure de France, XV (Sept., 1895), 273-279. 
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composition with the gilded or over-lovingly elaborated back- 
ground;—or, remembering the modernity of the subject, to 
be like a picture of Degas where there is an apparent suppres- 
sion certainly of obvious perspective, not to be held too closely 
to my comparison. 


This reads like a hodgepodge of all the literary currents of the 
18g0’s: Wildean aestheticism, the cult of Wagner, the use of 
“vibrant and precious words” evocatively, in the manner of the 
Symbolists, the naturalistic concern with milieu, together with the 
“impressionism” contained in the allusion to Degas. But it testifies 
as well to Sturges’s intimate concern with the craft he was trying, 
in his limited way, to practice. And it reveals him as a man of 
deep feeling. 


Among the letters at Princeton is one dealing with Stuart Mer- 
rill’s attempt to rally French writers to petition for the release of 
Oscar Wilde after his imprisonment. Merrill had asked Jonathan 
Sturges to sound out Henry James on the question, and, if possible, 
to obtain his signature as well. The Sturges reply (November 27, 
1895) explains very clearly the realistic grounds upon which James 
criticized Merrill's well-meaning project. One can almost hear 
James refining his reasons: he had never cared for Wilde, but he 
sympathized with him in his plight. The question now was what 
would really help the poor unfortunate man. Would a petition 
bearing signatures of writers Victorian London considered to be 
highly ‘“immoral’’—French writers—do anything to lighten the 
charges of immorality which had convicted Wilde? Sturges, who 


was then in a nursing home in Upper Wimpole Street, wrote to 
Merrill: 


Henry James came in to see me yesterday & I communicated 
to him that part of your letter which concerned him. He will 
write to you himself in a few days but I do not think he will 
sign the petition though I know that he feels sorry for Oscar. 
. . . James says that the petition would not have the slightest 
effect on the authorities here who have the matter in charge 
& in whose nostrils the very name of Zola & even of Bourget is 
a stench, & that the document would only exist as a manifesto 
of personal loyalty to Oscar by his friends of which he was 
never one. However he will write you himself. 


A letter to Vielé-Griffin written by Sturges several days later 
amplifies these views. James was convinced that Wilde could be 
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best helped by the quiet pressure of persons of authority on the 
Home Office and apparently this was ultimately done, with the 
effect that Wilde was moved from Wandsworth, where he was 
working at hard labor, to Reading Gaol. Here he was put to work, 
at first picking oakum, and then allowed to practice bookbinding 
and to resume writing. : 

. The years after the turn of the century saw the ever-narrowing 
horizons of Sturges’s life. Nursing home followed on nursing home, 
and James was a daily caller at his bedside. In the end Sturges was 
wholly in the hands of doctors and nurses. Those who broke 
through the medical boundaries reported a broken and failing 
Jonathan. The reunion of his Princeton class in 1909 learned only 
that “He is leading a literary life in England” but “life’’ was a 
large term to use at that point. At Eastbourne near the south- 
eastern end of the South Downs he had settled in a small cottage 
above the sea and this was to be his last home. His circle of friends 
remained loyal to the last—the Honorable Geoffrey Howard of 
Castle Howard; Antonio de Navarro and his wife, the American 

: actress Mary Anderson; the George Vanderbilts, Sargent, and 
others. He died on June g, 1911, of a cerebral hemorrhage and was 
buried in Ocklynge Cemetery, overlooking the Downs. The 
original of little Bilham in The Ambassadors had really tried to 
follow Howells’ counsel to “‘live all you can.” But a weak body had a 
conquered his strong spirit. a 

Henry James was in America, mourning the loss of his brother a 
William. “Poor dauntless . . . at last tragically vanquished little a 
desolate Jonathan,” he wrote to a friend in England when he had : 
the news. “I am sorry to have had to fail him so at the last and in a 
his darkest days; but I had never, I think, failed him before.” 

Two world wars have swept over the Downs and the quiet grave : 
at Eastbourne. In this year of the fiftieth anniversary of the publica- a 
tion of The Ambassadors it is perhaps appropriate to think of the 

book itself as a kind of memorial to the “dauntless” side of 
Jonathan Sturges, his devotion to art and to his friends, and his 
particular role in touching off the creation of an American master- 
piece. 
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On Rereading Barchester Towers* 


BY ROBERT H. TAYLOR ’30 


OETRY, most of us would say, is the special province of the cre- 
Prive imagination; and yet is not prose equally illuminated by 
it? Certainly it flashes through the English novel in a dazzling 
variety of ways. The fearful and exultant universe of Wuthering 
Heights, the remote matter-of-fact world of Robinson Crusoe, the 
microcosm of comedy that shimmers in The Egoist—none of these 
is more than familiar material transmuted by a novelist’s imagina- 
tion. 

Not always, however, do we recognize this quality; it is par- 
ticularly difficult to do so in a work dealing with ordinary charac- 
ters moving among everyday scenes. This unheroic theme, we tend 
to feel, is only the surface of life, this is mere reporting, this anyone 
could write, if... if. ... But we are wrong. Few writers fathom 
the wellsprings of life, and most readers prefer less adventurous 
territory. After all, the surface of life is as much a part of it as the 
core, demanding hardly less skill to represent it fitly. Tales over 
which we linger and to which we return are those that convince 
us of their truth, whether they tell of the inner spirit or the com- 
monplace round. And this power of conviction, displayed so 
genially in Barchester Towers, is Anthony Trollope’s greatest gift. 

This was the novel with which Trollope found his stride and 
his public. True, it was written as a continuation of The Warden; 
but the earlier book appears slightly tentative and experimental 
when compared with the sequel. Moreover, though The Warden 
is more concise (being one of the shortest novels its author ever 
wrote), the greater length of Barchester Towers gave Trollope the 
scope he was always to need for his best work. His method, style, 
and indeed his whole theory of fiction were well suited by a loose 
rambling plot which left the characters free to develop and disport 
themselves as they chose. It was by the slow accretion of an infinity 
of subtle touches that he achieved his effects, and the rigorous 
pruning which might sometimes have improved the pace of his 
stories would surely have destroyed their charm. 


* Printed with the kind permission of Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, publisher of “The Oxford Illustrated Trollope.” 
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Miss Thorne’s féte champétre, for instance, occupies eight whole 
chapters of Barchester Towers, though it contributes little to the 
action; but who would wish to lose a single word of it? Our delight 
is in watching nearly all the county of Barset accept Miss Thorne’s 
hospitality, and in feeling, as the throng streams into the grounds 
of Ullathorne, that we are borne along with it, well acquainted 
alike with Stubbs and the Greenacres, with the De Courcys and 
the bishop. Much of Trollope’s superb character-drawing lies in the 
exquisite nicety of relationship that his people bear to each other, 
and this in turn is the result of his constant preoccupation with 
them. He devoted his spare time for two and a half years to the 
brief Warden (he tells us that in later life when he had mastered 
his craft it would not have cost him more than six weeks), and he 
spent eighteen months on Barchester Towers. He thoroughly knew 
his characters and all that was in their minds and why they acted 
as they did. It is easy to understand how, without question, his 
books have come to be considered the best representation of mid- 
Victorian England; and here, in this novel, is the first of the many 
panoramic views he gave us. 

A loosely-knit narrative, however, offers frequent opportunities 
for digression, which we find so annoying today, and Trollope 
made full use of these occasions. His ability to maintain the in- 
terest of his story while taking persistent liberties is extraordinary. 
Though he interrupts, speaking in his own person, assuring us that 
Eleanor is not in love with Mr. Slope, that Bertie will not succeed 
in marrying her, yet the thread is never quite broken. Once or 
twice he so contrives these appeals that we cease to resent them, as 
when Mrs. Quiverful makes her way to Mrs. Proudie by tipping 
the footman: ‘“ ‘I must see her;’ and she put her card and half- 
crown—think of it, my reader, think of it; her last half-crown— 


into the man’s hand... .”” And whatever irritation these intrusions 
may cause, it is a trifling price for the rich satisfaction of many 
excellencies. 


These are often unexpected: to encounter the careless Stan- 
hopes, those unthrifty hedonists, in a sedate cathedral town is very 
surprising. How alive they are, and how entertaining! Note them 
well, for they will not appear in subsequent books, as other char- 
acters will. The publisher’s reader in 1857 thought the Signora 
Neroni “a great blot on the work” and there was some risk of her 
being suppressed altogether. But she and her brother Bertie were 
spared, to remind us that every era produces its own Bright Young 
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Things. Bertie, moreover, is Trollope’s one successful attempt at 
depicting an artist. We believe entirely in the cleverness of Bertie’s 
caricatures, although we are not in the least convinced in the later 
novels by Conway Dalrymple’s painting, Isadore Hamel’s sculp- 
ture, or Rachel O’Mahony’s singing. Bertie has only a minor role 
in the book, but we remember him—it is not easy to forget his 
polite effort at small talk during the episcopal reception (“I was a 
Jew once myself’’), or his half-hearted and too honest love-making. 

Another character we shall not meet elsewhere is Obadiah Slope. 
Trollope hints his descent from Sterne’s Dr. Slop; and the name 
of his more immediate ancestor has a curiously similar ring: Uriah 
Heep. The methods of Dickens and Trollope can be briefly il- 
luminated by this instructive comparison. Messrs. Heep and Slope 
are scheming, ambitious hypocrites, each physically repulsive to 
the reader, each exuding oily politeness when there is anything 
to be got by it, and each plotting to avenge his slights and marry 
the heroine—but what a difference between them! Uriah Heep is 
all violent contrasts and impossible melodrama; yet Dickens en- 
dows him with such triumphant vitality that he sticks like a burr 
in our memory. The offensive Slope earns our dislike in a milder, 
more plausible manner. We rejoice when the signora punishes 
him; but since he did battle bravely with Mrs. Proudie, something 
may be forgiven him. Trollope himself was willing to bestow a 
sugar-refiner’s widow on this most disagreeable of his clergymen. 

Mention of the clergy brings up the scene of the novel. The 
genesis of The Warden—and consequently of the other Barsetshire 
tales—was Trollope’s visit to Salisbury in the course of an official 
Post Office inspection, as is well known; but it is curious to reflect 
that he invented that authentic Church of England atmosphere, 
those characters that seem the product of the acutest observation. 
“I never lived in any cathedral city,” he says in An Autobiography, 
“except London, never knew anything of any Close, and at that 
time had enjoyed no peculiar intimacy with any clergyman. My 
archdeacon, who has been said to be life-like, and for whom I 
confess that I have all a parent’s fond affection, was, I think, the 
simple result of an effort of my moral consciousness. . . . an arch- 
deacon was produced who has been declared by competent authori- 
ties to be a real archdeacon down to the very ground. And yet, 
as far as I can remember, I had not then ever spoken to an arch- 
deacon.” 

He was not familiar, we see, with clerical society, or with church 
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problems and administration, except what he picked up from 
newspaper attacks on church abuses. Moral consciousness did it 
all. We may well feel, then, that moral consciousness is valuable 
equipment, especially when backed by common sense, a gift for 
story-telling, and an unfaltering interest in ordinary people. As 
Somerset Maugham has pointed out, ““The ordinary is the writer’s 
richer field. Its unexpectedness, its singularity, its infinite variety 
afford unending material. The great man is too often all of a 
piece; it is the little man that is a bundle of contradictory elements. 
He is inexhaustible.” Trollope anticipated the wisdom of this, and 
succeeded despite his ignorance of the setting. For he treated his 
deans and vicars, his rectors and curates, as ordinary men, thereby 
making them wholly real to us, and avoided showing them in the 
exercise of their spiritual functions. From time to time one of 
them preaches a sermon; but what we hear of it illustrates merely 
the human failings of that particular preacher. We are told that 
Mr. Arabin, who as a young man “‘sat for a while at the feet of 
the great Newman,” had meditated about going over to Rome— 
and this little episode is the only reference to the Oxford Move- 
ment, which in its day had set every parsonage in England buzzing 
and had rocked the Established Church. Trollope writes of be- 
havior, not doctrine. Some of his ecclesiastical details are open to 
criticism—and have received it—but we may leaye the sensitive 
experts to worry over such matters. It is almost possible to argue 
that his lack of acquaintance with such clergymen as he describes 
set his pen free; certainly when he did choose a background that 
he knew well, the result was sometimes inferior. The Three Clerks, 
which followed Barchester Towers, deals with the Civil Service, 
and Trollope, who worked half his life in the Post Office, was 
naturally at home in this setting. Nonetheless, we are far more 
willing to forgive any churchly error in the Barsetshire novels than 
we are to pardon the chapter on Civil Service reform that he could 
not bring himself to exclude from The Three Clerks. 

In 1860 Hawthorne, praising Trollope’s works, wondered 
whether they were known in America and added: “It needs an 
English residence to make them thoroughly comprehensible, but 
still I should think that the human nature in them would give 
them a success anywhere.” An English residence will no longer 
familiarize anyone with the customs of Trollope’s time; but in 
fact it was never necessary. This most British of novelists was 
greatly admired by his contemporaries in the United States, and 
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American editions of various titles, particularly Barchester Tow- 
ers, have since testified to his continued popularity. 

This novel, by the way, is something of a touchstone: many per- 
sons prefer other works by Trollope, but he who dislikes Bar- 
chester Towers will dislike them all. It contains the author’s faults 
and virtues in profusion, and most of them are obvious to the 
quickest glance. But the chief characteristic, which nowadays we 
seize on so gratefully, is the mellow kindliness that informs each 
page and has made it the best known of all his tales. 

It achieved that eminence slowly. The cautious publisher at 
first refused to pay Trollope an advance of even one hundred 
pounds for it (at the height of his career his books were to bring 
him thirty times as much), and, though the critics were, on the 
whole, very favorable, the sale was small. Three months after its 
publication Trollope wrote to Longman: “. . . I suppose I may 


imagine that you do not consider the sale satisfactory.”” And a 
week later he announced, “. . . I should want a better price for 
another. .. . I am sure you do not regard £100 as adequate pay- 
ment for a 3 vol. novel.” When Longman refused his demand, 
Trollope found other publishers and in due course his books be- 
came best-sellers. The sales of Barchester Towers rose with his 
reputation, as is evidenced by large cheap editions in subsequent 


years. In its first format (1857) the book cost 31s. 6d.; a one-volume 
edition, priced at 55., was issued in 1858; in 1866 the title was 
available for 3s. 6d.; in 1870 for 2s. 6d.; and in 1886 for 1s. His 
prestige, however, declined in the seventies, and reviewers began 
to say that his current work would not increase his reputation. 
All his life Trollope held Barsetshire in affection. In 1881 he 
replied to a letter of praise: “ ‘Barchester Towers’ was written 
before you were born. Of course I forget every word of it! But 
I dont. There is not a passage in it I do not remember. I always 
have to pretend to forget when people talk to me about my own 
old books. It looks modest. . . . But the writer never forgets.” And 
he was pleased that same year when an American, speaking for 
thousands of readers, asked him to write another story of Barset. 
Though he felt physically unable to consent, he cherished the 
county he had created, and recounted the pleasure with which he 
saw published a collected edition of the Chronicles of Barsetshire. 
The whole series retains today the cheerful sunniness which his 
contemporaries took for granted, but which we relish almost as 
an innovation. Barchester Towers possesses that amiable quality 
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in great abundance, and yet, with the possible exception of Eleanor 
Bold’s too easy tears, no trace of mawkishness will be found. On 
the contrary, satire is here in plenty—a satire that is always over- 
laid with warmth and sympathy and good humor. Trollope has 
added a pleasant place to those in which our lines have fallen; a 
good place, quiet but good, and one which it is a privilege to know. 

Twenty years after writing the book, he described it in An Auto- 
biography as ‘one of the novels which novel readers were called 
upon to read.” This unassuming appraisal does scant justice to 
what has become a classic of nineteenth-century fiction. But though 
overmodest, his observation is as true now as when he made it: 
we are still called upon to read Barchester Towers, and there is 
no better time than the present. 
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Lotteries in Princeton’s History 


BY PHILIP G. NORDELL 


OTTERIES played an important role in the financing of nearly all 
pre-Revolutionary American colleges. The list of institu- 
tions which either ran lotteries or for whose benefit lotteries were 
run includes those known today as Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Dickinson, Harvard, Princeton, Rutgers, St. John’s, Union, Wil- 
liam and Mary, Yale, and the Universities of Delaware, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania.‘ Generally, when more than one lottery was 
run for one college, they closely resembled each other. The pro- 
vincial government of New York, for example, authorized several 
in rapid succession to help found King’s College (Columbia). A 
series of seven lotteries, drawn within a few years in Philadelphia 
for the benefit of the Academy (later named the University of 
Pennsylvania), were all run in violation of a provincial law but 
with the connivance of most of the leading citizens. Yale ran only 
one. Harvard’s four, well separated in point of time, were all 
authorized by Massachusetts. The five lotteries run for the benefit 
of the College of New Jersey, however, had little in common, 
except the perennial need for funds. The first of these Princeton 
lotteries was set up and drawn in Philadelphia without authoriza- 
tion; the second was authorized by and drawn in Connecticut; the 
third resembled the first; the fourth was authorized by New Jersey 
and drawn in Nassau Hall; while the fifth, set up in conjunction 
with two churches, was drawn in Delaware in order to evade the 
anti-lottery laws. 

Although there are several scholarly and informative books on 
the history of Princeton, very little has been written about the 
College of New Jersey lotteries. The facts given concerning them, 
when accurate, tell only a part of the story, and more frequently 
are blurred or definitely in error.? The object of the present article 

1 Mr. Nordell has already published articles on several of these college lotteries. 
See: “The Rutgers Lotteries,” The Journal of the Rutgers University Library, XVI, 
No. 1 (Dec., 1952), [1]-12; “The Dartmouth Lotteries,” Dartmouth Alumni Magazine, 
XLV, No. 8 (May, 1953), 20-23, 37; “The Academy Lotteries,” The Library Chronicle 
[University of Pennsylvania], XIX, No. 2 (Spring, 1953), 51-76—Eb. 

2It has been said, for example, that there was a 1748 lottery in addition to the 


one in 1750, making six that were drawn; that the lotteries drawn in 1750 and 1754 
were only partly successful; that a lottery was run by Witherspoon within two years 
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—part of an extended investigation of early American lotteries— 
is to bring together in convenient form the established facts about 
the College of New Jersey lotteries. Since one of these lotteries, at 
least, was closely connected with the moving of the College to 
Princeton and the building of Nassau Hall, it is fitting to discuss 
the subject now at a time when the two hundredth anniversary 
of this historic building is approaching. It was at their meeting 
of January 24, 1753, that the Trustees of the College made the 
decision to move from Newark to Princeton. Near the end of that 
year, exactly two centuries ago, two important events took place 
in connection with raising funds to pay for the projected struc- 
ture, which was to be ready for occupancy in November, 1756, 
and to be named Nassau Hall. On November 18, 1753, the Rev- 
erend Gilbert Tennent and the Reverend Samuel Davies left for 
Great Britain to raise money for the planned building. On No- 
vember 26, 1753, the advertisement of the second of the College 
of New Jersey lotteries, with the same objective in view, first ap- 
peared in the newspapers. 

Before discussing each of the five College of New Jersey lotteries 
in turn, it is necessary to dispel a “ghost’’ lottery of 1748 which 
keeps putting in an appearance in historical writings but for which 
I have found no confirmation.’ It should also be mentioned that 
in addition to the five lotteries actually drawn, numerous unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made by the Trustees or friends of the 
College to set up others. In 1758, during Jonathan Edwards’ brief 


of his arrival in 1768; and that another was drawn after the British and American 
troops evacuated Nassau Hall. None of these statements is correct. 

3 The source of this error is evidently a misdated newspaper extract printed among 
the “Extracts from American Newspapers, relating to New Jersey” in William Nel- 
son, ed., Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New Jersey, 
Paterson, 1895, pp. 468-469 (New Jersey Archives, first series, Vol. XII). The follow- 
ing quotation is there printed as being an extract from The Boston Gazette, or, 
Weekly Journal, July 26, 1748, No. 1471: “Notice is hereby given, that the drawing 
the Philadelphia Lottery for a College in New-Jersey, will certainly begin without 
further delay on the 28th Instant; mean while Tickets may be had at the usual 
Places, and those who have engaged any Number of them, are desir’d to be speedy 
in taking them out, there being but a very few more to be dispos’d of.” I have ex- 
amined with the utmost care two different copies of the July 26, 1748, issue of The 
Boston Gazette, No. 1471, which contains no such advertisement. Furthermore, I 
have examined all extant issues of all the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
newspapers for a long period before and after this date, without finding any refer- 
ence to such a lottery. Any lottery of such importance would have been mentioned 
scores of times in newspapers, and almost certainly in other surviving sources, 
printed or manuscript. I therefore state unhesitatingly that there was no 1748 lot- 
tery, and that there must be some error in the press extract as printed in the 
New Jersey Archives. 
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tenure as president, the Trustees voted to set up an unauthorized 
lottery to be drawn on one of the Delaware islands, but nothing 
came of this.t After the burning of Nassau Hall in 1802 the New 
Jersey Assembly defeated a motion to authorize the College to 
raise $10,000 by a lottery, the profits of which were to help rebuild 
the edifice.© In 1811 and 1812 another effort to obtain a lottery 
grant failed,® and, finally, on December 21, 1826, an engrossed 
bill to grant a lottery to raise $100,000, one half of which was to 
go to Princeton and Rutgers, was lost by a close vote in the New 
Jersey Assembly.’ 


I. “PHILADELPHIA LOTTERY.” 1749-1750 


Not authorized. 

Scheme: printed in Penna. Gazette, Dec. 12, 1749. 

First drawn: at Philadelphia, May 28, 1750 (Penna. Journal, May 31, 1750). 

Prize list: printed in New-York . . . Post-Boy, July 9, 1750. 

Tickets: no examples are known to exist, but the text of the ticket was printed 
in The Boston Gazette, February 13, 1749/50, following aa announcement of 
the lottery. The tickets were printed on the Franklin and Hall press in Phila- 
delphia, according to an account of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey 
with the estate of Samuel Hazard (cf. footnote 12, below). 


The Minutes of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey for 
their meeting on September 27, 1749, inform us that “an applica- 
tion of the Committee, before appointed to wait upon the Assem- 
bly, being to no good Effect,” another committee was appointed 
to join the former “‘and again to Sollicit the house . . . to grant a 
Lottery.” The word “again” certainly implies that an application 
for a lottery had already been made at an earlier date, but since 


4Minutes of the Trustees of the College of New Jersey, adjourned meeting of 
Feb. 18, 1758. All references made hereinafter to Trustees’ Minutes are to the un- 
published manuscript record-books in the custody of the Secretary of Princeton 
University. 

5 Journal of the New Jersey Assembly, Nov. 18, 1802; Nov. 29, 1802. All references 
made hereinafter to the Journal of the New Jersey Assembly are to the printed 
Votes and Proceedings. 

6 Trustees’ Minutes, Dec. 19, 1811. In the New Jersey State Library, Trenton, are 
three manuscript petitions in a folder marked ‘1812/Jan. 16.” One is a memorial 
and petition of the College Trustees; the second is a joint petition of the College 
Trustees and the Presbyterian Church in Trenton; the third is a memorial from the 
inhabitants of Princeton and vicinity. For action taken on the petitions, see Journal 
of the New Jersey Assembly, Jan. 16, 1812; Jan. 24, 1812. John Maclean, in his 
History of the College of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 1877, I, 137, 327, mentions an 
application for a lottery made in the winter of 1813-1814. I have not been able to 
verify this and wonder if Maclean is not referring to the 1811-18i2 attempt. 

7 Journal of the New Jersey Assembly, Dec. 21, 1826; The Fredonian (New 
Brunswick, N.J.), Dec. 20, 1826, news and editorial comment on the “Free School 
Fund” bill. 
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the extant Trustees’ Minutes begin only with the meeting of 
October 13, 1748, we must find confirmation in other sources. 

Turning to the Journal of the New Jersey Assembly, we learn 
that a petition from a committee of the Trustees had indeed been 
presented on- November 19, 1748, but that further consideration 
of it was postponed to the next meeting. On February 24, 1748/49, 
a petition for “‘assistance’”’ was again presented. Though the term 
“lottery” does not appear, the Trustees’ minute just cited implies 
that the assistance asked was a lottery grant. The vote taken on 
March 1, 1748/49 was a tie, ten members of the Assembly voting 
to have the petition referred for further consideration and ten 
voting to lay it on the table. The Speaker gave his vote for further 
consideration, but, as there is no subsequent reference to the 
matter in the Assembly’s Journal, it appears that action was again 
put off. So, as we have seen, the next step taken was the resolve of 
the Trustees on September 27, 1749, “again” to solicit the Assem- 
bly for a lottery. 

On October 4, 1749, according to the Journal of the Assembly, 
the Trustees, for the third time, presented their petition and the 
entry under this date specifically mentions a lottery grant. On 
October 10 the petition was refused by a vote of 17 to 4. The 
Trustees’ Minutes of the following year record, under date of 
September 26, 1750, the fact that their petition had been “‘abso- 
lutely rejected,” but go on to say that it had then been “Agreed 
with the Concurrence of the Generality of the Trustees to Erect 
a Lottery in Philadelphia,” which had already been drawn. 

Two months after the New Jersey Assembly's unfavorable ac- 
tion of October 10, 1749, both the Gazette and the Journal, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, carried in their issues of December 12,. 
1749, the first insertion of the first advertisement of the first Col- 
lege of New Jersey lottery. The “scheme” consisted of 8000 
tickets at go shillings each, making a total of £12,000, from which 
£1500 was to be deducted, leaving a net sum of £10,500 for 2154 
prizes ranging from one of £500 down to 1880 of £2 10s. od. each. 
The deduction of £1500, being 1214%, of the total value of the 
tickets, represented the gross profits, from which all such expenses 
as printing the tickets, wages of the clerks, and losses on unsold 
tickets or bad debts would have to be deducted, leaving a net 
balance or clear profit for the College. 

Of the eleven managers of this lottery two were trustees of the 
College: Samuel Hazard, a prominent Philadelphia merchant, and 
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James Hude of New Brunswick, a member of the New Jersey 
provincial Council. Among those from whom tickets might be 
bought were three of the seven men who “first concocted the plan 
and foundation of the college’: President Aaron Burr of Newark, 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston and William Peartree Smith, both 
of New York. Another of the seven founders, the Reverend Eben- 
ezer Pemberton of New York, took an active part in the settle- 
ment of the lottery,* as did also, probably, the Reverend Richard 
Treat and the Reverend Gilbert Tennent—both named among 
the five additional trustees by authority of the first charter—and 
the Reverend Thomas Arthur,® one of the twenty-four trustees 
named by authority of the second charter. The managers of the 
lottery expressed the hope that “those who wish well to the educa- 
tion of the rising generation will encourage the design; which is 
to furnish the youth with all learning, and at the same time to 
instil into their minds the principles of morality and piety.” 

The question naturally arises: how could this lottery be set up 
in Philadelphia after the grant had been refused in New Jersey? 
Prior to this time there had been many small property lotteries or 
raffles in the American colonies, but it was not until the mid- 
1740's that the big cash lotteries—for building and repairing 
churches, bridges, roads, and canals, for replenishing the empty 
treasuries of colleges and provincial governments, and for many 
other purposes—suddenly assumed prominence. Some were au- 
thorized, while others ran unhindered by inadequate laws. In New 
Jersey alone ten such lotteries were started in 1748, eight of 
these being for the benefit of religious organizations. The general 
opinion toward lotteries was undergoing a rapid change, but 
apparently the New Jersey legislators remained unaffected by this 
shift in the winds, for on December 16, 1748, they voted that a 
fine of £500 would be imposed upon anyone who might in the 
future set up a lottery.** Thus the Trustees of the College of New 

8“A List of Prizes paid by Peter Van Brugh Livingston . . . ,” memorandum 
signed by E. Pemberton, New York, Apr. 7, 1751, Princeton University Library. 

9 Trustees’ Minutes, Sept. 26, 1750. 

9a Apparently Governor Belcher did not share the views of the Assembly concern- 
ing lotteries. The previous year, on October 8, 1747, he had written from Burlington 
to President Jonathan Dickinson expressing the hope “that you may be prepar’d to 
lay Something before the Assembly for the service of our Embryo College as a 
Lottery or anything Else.” The same day, in a letter to William Peartree Smith, he 
wrote, “I have also the Lottery Scheme which may be of Service in the affair of our 


Infant College.” Jonathan Belcher Letter Book, Massachusetts Historical Society; 
microfilm in Princeton University Library. 
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Jersey had failed to get theirs started before the general ban 
was imposed. 

Meanwhile, in the neighboring province of Pennsylvania, Ben- 
jamin Franklin had set up and backed a lottery in Philadelphia 
for building batteries to protect the city against the French and 
Spaniards cruising off the Capes and up into Delaware Bay. This 
lottery, first advertised in 1747, was quickly followed by another 
the following year. Neither of these was authorized, for it was 
hopeless to ask the predominantly Quaker Assembly for such 
permission. In the provincial lawbooks lay an anti-lottery law with 
a penalty of {100 for setting up a lottery, ordinarily sufficient 
to restrain an individual from running a private raffle to dispose 
of his house or goods. Franklin, however, solved the problem by 
running a lottery big enough to absorb the fine and make of it only 
a minor obstacle. With most of the influential citizens on his side, 
Franklin’s lotteries ran with the authorization of public opinion, 
if not of the government. The road being thus opened, the many 
succeeding lotteries, extending through the year 1761, were run 
in just this way. Indeed, it often happened that the Governor 
himself remitted his half of the fine. 

Although the College of New Jersey was in 1749 located in 
Newark, just a few miles from New York, it had powerful friends 
among the New Lights of Philadelphia, including two of its 
trustees, Samuel Hazard and Gilbert Tennet.., pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. It also had friends among the many 
public-spirited citizens like Franklin, who must have been im- 
pressed by the liberal provisions of the College charter concerning 
freedom of religious belief. These men carried enough weight to 
set up the lottery, with or without the Governor's blessing. Thus, 
the College’s first lottery—‘‘the Philadelphia lottery’—was the 
third big cash lottery in Pennsylvania, preceded only by Franklin’s 
two for defending the provincial capital. The drawing began on 
May 28, 1750, it ended on June 4, and the list of prize tickets was 
published on July g. 

Although tickets in most colonial lotteries were commonly put 
on sale in neighboring provinces, the actual setting up in Phila- 
delphia of a lottery for the College of New Jersey struck some 
Philadelphians as poaching upon their own preserves. Only a 
month before the first announcement of the lottery, the Trustees 
of the Academy of Philadelphia had signed the Constitutions 
(November 13, 1749) of the institution which was later to become 
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the College of Philadelphia and later still the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This infant foundation, although it had received sub- 
scriptions of several thousand pounds, would need additional 
funds, and was later to set up its own series of lotteries beginning in 
1754. Now, here was a rival group from a different province enter- 
ing upon the scene with a campaign for money based on grounds 
more enticing than the purely altruistic appeal of a subscription. 
Commenting on the Philadelphia opposition, Samuel Hazard 
wrote to Governor Belcher of New Jersey on February 2, 1749/50:*° 


I hope the Colledge Lottery will go well, tho it has met with 
a good Deal of opposition from Some of our Gentlemen who 
Seem to think it an Insult upon this Government as it is for 
the Benefit of another Province, & tho I imagine our Gov- 
ernour Is no Enemy to us yet I understand he has thot it 
necessary as Its a Publick Breach of our Law To order us all 
to be Sued which I Expect will be done, the Uneasiness about 
the Affair frightened Some of our Managers who were at the 
point of dropping their part of the Business, we have however 
at Last got them Engaged In the affair so that it must go on— 
we have Sent a Large Part of the Ticketts To New Jersey, 
New York & Boston & I am In great hopes We Shall be able 
to draw at the time appointed. 


Even two years later the “foreign” lottery rankled in the minds of 
some Philadelphians. At a time when the Trustees of the College 
of New Jersey were discussing the increased financial requirements 
due to the contemplated move to Princeton, one of their number, 
Edward Shippen, Sr., wrote that “there is no speaking a word to 
any of the [Philadelphia Academy] Subscribers for a Farthing: 
neither do we expect ever to get rid of their Clamours against us, 
for setting up our Lottery for the Benefit of our said College which 
took away many hundreds; which they say was a robbery to their 
Accademy.’’* 

As a result of the ill feeling engendered in Philadelphia, a 
strenuous effort was made, as Hazard indicated, to sell the tickets 
elsewhere.*? One thousand were sent to William Peartree Smith 
at New York. Hazard sent 150 to Richard Cary at Charlestown, 

10 Samuel Hazard Letter Book, Feb. 2, 1749/50, Princeton University Library. 

11 Edward Shippen (1703-1781) to John Stockton, Oct. 17, 1752, draft in Letter 


Book No. 10, Shippen Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; photostat in Prince- 
ton University Library. 


12 Samuel Hazard Letter Book: Jan. 16, 1749/50; Jan. 30, 1749/50; Feb. 28, 1749/50; 
March 27, 1750; Nov. 8, 1752; Feb. 27, 1753. “The Trustees of the College of New 
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Massachusetts, with the expressed hope that “all our friends in 
Boston will Exert themselves,” and two weeks later he sent 200 
more. Benjamin Franklin sent 200 to his brother John in Boston. 
The latter, incidentally, did not pay for the last of his tickets until 
1753 after suit had been threatened. Two hundred tickets were 
sent to the Reverend Thomas Arthur and a like number to Presi- 
dent Burr. Other tickets went to Delaware and still others to New 
Brunswick. Franklin sent five to Colonel Charles Carter of Vir- 
ginia. Governor Belcher bought forty. 

It was a rare lottery, even among the successful ones, in which 
all the tickets were sold. Agents were scattered at long distances; 
they were usually instructed to report from time to time on the 
number sold, to return an excess, and to continue to push the 
sale of the remainder until the last moment, when they were to 
return any left-over tickets, sealed, after the drawing had begun. 
Three days after the drawing of this College of New Jersey lottery 
was completed, Samuel Hazard complained (June 7, 1750) to 
William Peartree Smith that “we are Still in the Dark to what 
Number of ticketts remains unsold at Brunswick, at Elizabeth 
town & Newark... . the negligence of our Brunswick friends have 
given us some trouble & uneasiness as we were Oblidged to send a 
Messenger on purpose for their Number.”’** 

The main source of Hazard’s worry, however, lay in Phila- 
delphia, where the opposition to the lottery was making itself felt. 
The Governor would not relent and insisted on the payment of 
the £100 fine. Furthermore, large numbers of adventurers were 
waiting until the last moment before buying their tickets. This 
common practice put the managers in a quandary: should they 
announce postponement or emphasize that the drawing would 
“certainly” or “peremptorily” begin on schedule? The lottery had 
been scheduled to draw on or before April 23, but the great num- 
ber of unsold tickets compelled the managers, a few days earlier, 
to postpone the date to May 28. As late as May 23 there were still 
1370 unsold tickets in Philadelphia and Delaware alone, but this 


Jersey, Account with Samuel Hazard,” Philadelphia, May 13, 1751, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. “The Trustees of the College of New Jersey in Acct. (in Pennsyl- 
vania Currency) with the Estate of Samuel Hazard late of Philadelphia decd,” New 
York, Aug. 16, 1766, signed by Ebenezer Hazard, Administrator to Estate of Samuel 
Hazard, and enclosed by him in letter to William Tennent, New York, Aug. 16, 1766, 
Princeton University Library. Benjamin Franklin, Ledger “D,” American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

13 Samuel Hazard Letter Book, June 7, 1750. 
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time the managers were adamant and no further postponement 
was announced. 

The drawing began, as finally scheduled, on May 28. The pros- 
pect was gloomy, and it was feared that only a small part of the 
possible avails would materialize. Even when the drawing was 
over, 876 of the Philadelphia and Delaware tickets, besides others 
elsewhere, remained unsold. The managers could have paid heavy 
insurance against loss, but they took a chance and left the unsold 
tickets at the risk of the College. Without entering into a lengthy 
explanation of the scheme, let us see what this risk meant. Suppose 
that 2000 tickets had remained unsold at the risk of the College, 
and that none of these tickets had drawn any of the prizes. In 
this case the loss on the whole lottery would have been £1500 in 
addition to the expenses—quite enough to have jeopardized the 
institution. Even if only 1000 tickets remained unsold—which was 
about the actual number when the drawing began—the College 
might still suffer a loss after all expenses were met. Nevertheless, 
the laws of chance are such that the College might expect a rea- 
sonable share of the avails on the tickets it held, although with 
much of the money concentrated in a few high prizes, almost any- 
thing might happen. In one lottery or another strange things did 
often happen, to the consternation and embarrassment of the 
potential beneficiaries. 

As matters turned out the risk taken by the managers of this 
first College of New Jersey lottery was fully justified. When the 
drawing was over it was learned that the College not only drew 
its share of the prize money, but so much more, that this lottery 
was not merely a qualified success—as has sometimes been stated— 
but actually one of the most successful on record. In truth it was 
much more successful than it would have been had all the tickets 
been sold. In this latter case the net profit would have been limited 
to £1500 less the expenses, which included the {100 fine, {25 for 
printing tickets, advertisements, etc., about £10 for liquor for the 
clerks “while the Lottery was drawing,” and a few other items 
such as gratuities for the boys at the wheels ‘when large prizes 
were drawn for the College.’"* The final result showed that the 
net profit was actually £1650." 


14 The expenses are listed in the Account with Samuel Hazard, May 13, 1751, 
cited above, note 12. See also the balance sheets, all in Princeton University Library, 
of three of the other managers: Samuel Smith, Andrew Reed (or Read), and Wil- 
liam Shippen. In the Shippen account is listed £40 of the Governor's fine, while 
the remaining {60 is included in Hazard’s account. 

15 Joseph Shippen, Jr. (1732-1810) to his father, Edward Shippen, Newark, N.J., 
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This was truly an amazing stroke of luck. Hazard wrote to Gov- 
ernor Belcher on June 7, 1750: ‘““The Great Opposition the Lot- 
tery met with Caused a Considerable number of ticketts to be Left 
unsold in Philadelphia ... But thro favour of a kind Providence 
the ill will of its Enemies has been of Considerable Service to the 
Design of the Lottery.”*® And to William Peartree Smith he wrote 
on the same day: 


We have in short with the Backwardness of Some of our 

friends abroad & the Opposition of our Enemies both at home 

& abroad, had a very troublesome & perplexing affair of it, 

that had it not been for the Importance of the End Design’d 

: & of the Smiles of Providence at Last when necessity Oblidged 

us to Commit the Affair into his hands, I say had it not been 

for these two things we should have been heartily Sick of it 
before now. 


Prizes often acted as restoratives for various types of lottery sick- 
ness. It was reported that President Burr had been sick for four 
or five days, but the good news gave him “such a pleasure that his 
Spirits are quite revived by it, which before were very low. He is 
now much better.” 


Il. “CONNECTICUT LOTTERY.” 1753-1754 


Authorized by the Connecticut General Court, at sitting begun Qct. 11, 1753. 

Scheme: printed in New-York . . . Post-Boy, Nov. 26, 1753. 

First drawn: at Stamford, Connecticut, Sept. 2, 1754 (New-York . . . Post-Boy, 
supplement [Sept. 25, 1754] to regular issue of Sept. 23, 1754). 

Prize list: printed in above supplement. 

Tickets: numerous examples are preserved, in the Princeton University Library 
and elsewhere. These are the most common of the extant tickets of the College 
of New Jersey lotteries (see reproduction). 


Encouraged no doubt by the success of their first lottery, the 
Trustees again resorted to this method of raising funds in 1753, 
at a time when they were planning to move the College from 
Newark to Princeton. Once again they petitioned the New Jersey 
Assembly to allow them to set up a lottery, and once again their 
petition was unsuccessful. The text of the appeal is recorded in 


June 26, 1750, Papers of the Shippen Family, Vol. 10 “Supplementary,” p. 13, His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

16 Samuel Hazard Letter Book: to Governor Belcher, June 7, 1750 (date is 
erroneously given as 1748, but position and context leave no doubt as to correct 
one); to William Peartree Smith, June 7, 1750. 

17 Joseph Shippen, Jr. to his father, Edward Shippen, copy, Princeton University 
Library. The date has been torn off, but it is endorsed as having been received 
June 18, 1750. 
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the Trustees’ Minutes for May 23, 1753. The College, the Trustees 
argued, was in “flourishing Circumstances,” but with such a greatly 
increased number of students they found themselves “under a 
Necessity of erecting a large publick Building for their more con- 
venient Accomodation.” The College treasury, however, could in 
no measure “defray the charge of such a costly Building,” and the 
Trustees knew not “how to raise a suffitient Sum of Money to ac- 
complish it, without ...a publick Lottery for that Purpose.” A 


Conneticut LOTTERY. 

For the Benefit of the College of New-Ferley. 
1753. 
This Ticket entitles the Pofleffor to fuch Prize 

as may be drawn againtt its Number, (if 


demanded within fix Months after the Drawing is 
finifhed) fubje& toa Deduction of 15 per Cent. 


lottery, the argument ran, could not ‘“‘be construed a Burden or 
deem'd a Greviance,” for “not being by Way of Tax, there will 
be no compulsion upon any.” Instead, it would be “a Means of 
inriching the Province by bringing Money into it.” In spite of this 
plea, the New Jersey Assembly remained unconvinced and took 
no action on the petition, which was presented to them on May 
24, 1753. Undaunted by this lack of encouragement from the gov- 
ernment of their own province, the Trustees sought help else- 
where, as they had done four years earlier. This time it was Con- 
necticut that granted what New Jersey had refused. 

During the summer of 1753 President Aaron Burr made a 
journey to his native province of Connecticut. ‘““The President & 
his Lady,” one of Burr’s students at Newark wrote home on 
August 20, “have taken a Ride into New-England, and are ex- 
pected to return in a fortnight.’** Even in those days of slow 
travel Burr would have been able to spend some time in Fairfield, 
the town of his birth, and to visit points beyond. No doubt his 

18 Papers of the Shippen Family, Vol. 10 “Supplementary,” p. 39, Historical 


Society of Pennsylvania. 
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young bride of a year had looked forward to a visit with her par- 
ents in Stockbridge, where her father, the Reverend Jonathan 
Edwards, was pastor. And probably, too, they visited Burr’s alma 
mater, Yale College, at New Haven, where Connecticut Hall had 
but recently been built, in part from the proceeds of a lottery 
authorized by Connecticut. We may imagine that in the course of 
his journey Burr saw his uncle, Andrew Burr, a member of Con- 
necticut’s upper house and one of the most influential men in the 
province, as well as many other old friends. He must have told 
them of the affairs of his college in New Jersey, of its rapid growth, 
of the urgent need for “a large publick Building,” 
petition rejected by the New Jersey Assembly. They could hardly 
have failed to discuss the Yale lottery, and it requires no stretch 
of the imagination to suppose that Burr’s uncle or some of his 
uncle’s fellow members of the General Court may have suggested 
that perhaps Connecticut might feel disposed to do for him what 


New Jersey had failed to do. 


Soon after Burr’s return to Newark from his journey to New 
England, the College Trustees convened for their autumn meet- 
ing. On September 26, 1753, they voted to petition the Connecticut 
General Court for a lottery to benefit the College of New Jersey, 
and named Burr and the Reverend John Pierson (another of the 
seven founders of the College) to present it. The petition reads 


in part:'® 


‘ 


That tho’ divine Providence has smiled on our Attempts 
even beyond our Expectation, and by the small Stock raised 
through the generosity of our Benefactors, and other Ways, we 
are able to carry on the Instruction of Youth, we hope to some 
valuable Purposes. Yet ‘tis by no means sufficient to defray the 
Charge of such a publick Building as the growing Number of 
Students and the better carrying on of our Design seems 
loudly to call for. 

That notwithstanding we are favoured with one of the best 
of Governors, who has done every Thing in his Power to pro- 
mote this useful Design. Yet after repeated Applications hav- 
ing been made by your Petitioners to the General Assembly 
of the Province of New-Jersey, for the Liberty of setting for- 


19 Original petition in Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut Archives, 
Colleges and Schools, Series 1, Vol. I (1661-1789), doc. 327; photostat in Princeton 
University Library. 
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ward a Lottery in the said Province, Your Petitioners have 
not been successful in obtaining an Act for that Purpose. 

That your Petitioners cant think of any Method to procure 
a sufficient Sum to defray the Charge of such a costly Under- 
taking, unless this Honble Assembly will be so good as to 
grant us the Liberty of drawing a publick Lottery in one of 
their western Towns, Fairfield, Stanford, or any other that 
shall be thought more proper. 


The Connecticut General Court viewed the petition favorably 
and at sometime during the sitting from October 11 to Novem- 
ber 2, 1753, authorized the College of New Jersey lottery “for the 
encouragement of religion and learning.” It was to be drawn at 
Stamford, Connecticut, to raise a sum not to exceed {2000 New 
York currency. This was the second authorized lottery in Con- 
necticut, the first having been the one for the benefit of Yale. The 
advertisement for the lottery, which first appeared in the New 
York Post-Boy, November 26, 1753, expressed the hope “that all 
those who would encourage the Progress of the Liberal Sciences, 
and are Well-Wishers to the Propagation of Christianity in these 
Parts of the World, will chearfully become Adventurers here.” 

The managers of this Connecticut lottery for the benefit of 
the College of New Jersey were John Lloyd, Ephraim Bostwick, 
and Dr. Nathaniel Hubbard, all worthy citizens of Stamford. 
The tickets were put on sale in many localities, with advertise- 
ments of the scheme appearing regularly in the New York and 
Philadelphia newspapers. At the College itself a club called the 
“College Company” was formed to hold tickets in common, the 
participants including the president and tutors.*° Burr’s account 
book records debits to various students, with the cost of a ticket or 
two added to the tuition fee.** Several months before the drawing 
took place an address expressing the gratitude of the College was 
sent by Burr, in behalf of the Trustees, to the Governor, Deputy 
Governor, and General Court of Connecticut. This address of 
thanks, dated at Elizabeth Town, May 8, 1754, includes the fol- 
lowing tribute: 

20 William Shippen, Jr. (1736-1808) to Joseph Shippen, Jr., Newark, Dec. 21, 1753, 
Princeton University Library. 

21 Aaron Burr Account Book, Princeton University Library. 

22 Original in Connecticut State Library, Hartford, Connecticut Archives, Colleges 


and Schools, Series 1, Vol. I (1661-1789), doc. 328; photostat in Princeton University 
Library. 
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As this Liberty allowed to promote the Design of founding 
a College in another Province discovers a disinterested Regard 
to the general Interest of Religion and Learning and shews 
that the Legislature of Connecticut are inspir’d with a noble 
greatness of Spirit, which looks down with Disdain upon 
those petty Jealousies which are too apt to actuate publick 
Bodies; We trust it will be long remembred to their Honour 
by all the sincere Welwishers to the Cause of Religion and 
the Common-Wealth of Letters; And while the College of 
New-Jersey shall have a Being or continue to diffuse its be- 
nign Influences throughout the southern Provinces of North- 
America it will not be forgot that this honourable Court en- 
couraged it in its Infancy, and helped to give it a lasting 
Establishment. 


The drawing of the Connecticut lottery was first scheduled for 
June 4, 1754. On May 8, however, the Trustees at their spring 
meeting authorized postponement. Readers of the New York 
Post-Boy for May 27 learned that the drawing would not take 
place until September 2. On this latter date the drawing began, as 
announced, at Stamford; the list of prizes was published on Sep- 
tember 25, 1754. Unfortunately, in spite of a diligent search at 
Princeton, Stamford, and in various historical societies, no explicit 
statement concerning the profits of this lottery has thus far been 
found. It is my opinion, however, based on reasonable inferences 
from analogous situations and on strong circumstantial evidence 
that this lottery must have been successful and produced a high 
net percentage of the possible avails. If my assumption is correct, 
then it can also be assumed that this Connecticut lottery, which 
was set up by the Trustees with the erection of a new college 
building specifically in mind, substantially contributed to the con- 
struction of Nassau Hall.** Since the matter is of some historic and 
sentimental interest, and since there has been some reluctance to 
credit the lotteries with any share in the building of Nassau Hall, 
a brief outline of my reasoning may be appropriate here. 

23 William Hamersley, a former justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Con- 
necticut, felt so strongly that the proceeds of this lottery made a substantial con- 
tribution to the building of Nassau Hall that he wrote a brief monograph on the 
subject. Melancthon Williams Jacobus (Princeton Class of 1877) had Judge Hamers- 
ley’s account privately printed, ca. 1916, and bound up with photostats of the docu- 
ments in the Connecticut Archives, under the tithe The Beginning of Princeton as 
Illustrated by Its Benefactions. Tipped into the Princeton Library’s copy of Ham- 


ersley’s work [Poo. 428] is an explanatory letter from Mr. Jacobus, dated Hartford, 
Jan. 30, 1917, to Charles W. McAlpin, then Secretary of the University. 
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In general, lotteries during this early period established a very 
high record of success. If all the tickets for the Connecticut lottery 
were sold, and there were no defalcations or bankruptcies, then 
it must have produced the anticipated profit. Nowhere have I 
found any statement suggesting that there was serious trouble in 
selling the tickets. Although the date of the drawing was postponed 
once, this was common practice with many of the most profitable 
lotteries of the period. Surviving tickets from a lottery also pro- 
vide additional evidence. When a large number of tickets from 
any one lottery has been preserved, it often happens that many are 
unsigned, which means that they were unsold. I have, however, 
seen some one hundred tickets surviving from this Connecticut 
lottery, every one of which is signed and appears to have been 
sold. Admittedly, all the unsold tickets may have been gathered 
up and destroyed, but the survival of so many sold tickets never- 
theless seems to me a straw of evidence in favor of my contention 
that this was a successful lottery. 

The course of events at the College offers still more important 
evidence. In mid-1753 the College fund amounted to about £3000, 
a reserve necessary to cover the recurring operating deficits, but 
not sufficient to permit the erection of a new college building.** 
As we have seen, the Trustees petitioned both the New Jersey 
Assembly (May, 1753)—unsuccessfully—and the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Court (October, 1753)—successfully—for permission to set 
up a lottery which would provide a substantial new source of in- 
come. At about the same time the Reverend Gilbert Tennent and 
the Reverend Samuel Davies sailed (November 18, 1753) for 
Great Britain on their money-raising venture,”° armed with strong 
recommendations from Governor Belcher. They were gone for 
over a year: Davies arrived back in Virginia on February 13, 

24“Journal of the Rev. Samuel Davies, from July 2, 1753, to February 13, 1755,” 
in William Henry Foote, Sketches of Virginia, Historical and Biographical, Phila- 
delphia, 1850, I, 228-229, entry for July 2, 1753. This sum, no doubt in New Jersey 
money, not sterling, included the face value of the bond and the estimated value of 
the woodland given by a committee of Princeton inhabitants as an inducement to 
move the College to that site. See also: Trustees’ Minutes, Sept. 27, 1752; and A 
General Account of the Rise and State of the College, lately established in the 
Province of New-Jersey, in America, Edinburgh, 1754, p. 7, note. Incidentally, the 
bond was not entirely liquidated until 1769 (Trustees’ Minutes, Sept. 28, 1769). In 
November, 1752, shortly before the augmentation from the Princeton inhabitants, 
the fund stood at £1500 (see draft of letter marked “not sent,” Edward Shippen to 
Jonathan Belcher, Nov., 1752, Shippen Papers, Letter Book No. 10, Historical So- 


ciety of Pennsylvania; photostat in Princeton University Library). 
5 “Journal of the Rev. Samuel Davies,” p. 238, entry for Nov. 18, 1753. 
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1755;°° Tennent (who left England on November 13, 1754) re- 
turned directly to Philadelphia and soon after his arrival reported 
to the Trustees on the results of the mission.**? The sum raised may 
have been in the neighborhood of £4000 sterling, part of which 
was restricted in the form of trusts.** Before receiving this final 
report, however, President Burr and others connected with the 
College no doubt had occasional news of the progress of the mis- 
sion. On April 7, 1754, Samuel Davies wrote in his diary that “we 
have already got about £1200,” and possibly he communicated 
this news to America. On April 30, 1754, both Davies and Ten- 
nent sent letters to Burr, which the latter received on August 4. 
The following day Burr was thus able to report the arrival of 
these letters, “which bring the agreeable News that they have in 
Hand & Promised {1400 Sterling.”*® This appears to be the first 
definitely encouraging news of the Davies-Tennent mission to be 
received by the College authorities in America. Nevertheless, be- 
fore the arrival of this welcome report, the Trustees had decided 
to begin work on the new building at Princeton. At their meeting 
of July 22, 1754, the Trustees appointed a committee to act “in 
building the College . . . & also to proceed in building a Presi- 
dents House,” and to draw upon the treasurer for the necessary 
sums “for carrying on the said Buildings.” They also voted “that 
laying the Foundation of the College be provided upon immedi- 
ately,’ and ground was in fact broken on July 29, 1754. My query 
is simply this: Would the Trustees have dared commit themselves 
to erecting this building—‘“the most spacious on the continent’’*® 
—without reasonable assurances that the necessary funds were in 
sight? And if they were still in doubt about the fund-raising in 
Great Britain, where did these assurances come from if not from 
sources nearer home? I for one doubt if the Trustees would have 
acted as decisively as they did on July 22 had they not received 

26 Ibid., p. 281, entry for Feb. 13, 1755. 

27 Tennent’s departure from England is recorded in Davies’ journal, p. 275, under 
date of Nov. 18, 1754. A letter from Tennent to Dr. Stennet in London, dated 
Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1755, is in Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

28 The estimate of £4000 is based on letter from Joseph Shippen, Jr. to William 
Shippen, undated (but Feb. 20, 1755), draft in Joseph Shippen, Jr.’s letter book, 
Shippen Papers, Letter Book No. 3 (1754-1755), Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Cf. Trustees’ Minutes, Apr. 9, 1793; Sept. 26, 1826. 


29 Aaron Burr to David Cowell, Aug. 5, 1754, Presbyterian Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia. 


30 Nassau Hall is so described in letter from Gilbert Tennent to Dr. Guise, Nov. 
15, 1757, Princeton University Library. 
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satisfactory reports on the sale of lottery tickets and so been con- 
vinced that the Connecticut lottery was assured of success. 

The cornerstone of the new building—not yet called Nassau 
Hall—was laid at Princeton on September 17, 1754. At about this 
same time the drawing of the Connecticut lottery ended at Stam- 
ford. On the twenty-fifth the College commencement was held at 
Newark. By this time a close estimate of the results of the drawing 
had certainly been made and could have reached the gathering. 
“The Ceremony concluded with a handsome Oration, deliver’d 
by Mr. President Burr, to commemorate the Benefactors of the 
College for the past Year both in Europe and America.’’*? Burr's 
words are not available to us, but it is tempting to believe that in 
his references to American benefactors he included those who had 
purchased tickets in the Connecticut lottery, “for the benefit of 
the College of New Jersey.” 

Finally, it seems to me significant that statements made by Burr 
during the year 1755 concerning the financial condition of the 
College consistently reflect optimism and confidence. For ex- 
ample, in a letter dated May 10, 1755, he wrote:** 


When I reflect on the various Steps by which that important 
Institution has been carried on, [in] how many Instances God 
has unexpectedly & remarkably appeared for it, how he has 
put it into the Hearts of the excellent ones of the Earth to 
pray for & promote it; it fills me with wonder gratitude & 
Praise. It constrains me to say tis the Lord’s Doings and it 
should be marvellous in our Eyes—There have been [so] 
many Appearances of divine Providence in Favour of the De- 
sign that I can’t but look upon as evident Answers to Prayers. 


Would Burr have expressed himself in this way if the lottery had 
been a failure? Or would he have written, on December 3, later 
that year:** 


The Buildings prove more expensive than we at first im- 
agined, from the best computations we could get; but by the 
smiles of heaven upon us we shall be able, I think to compleat 
what we design at present; & have at least a fund of 1600 
Sterling which with the other income of the College will be 
sufficient for the present Officers & a little more. 

31 Penna. Gazette, Oct. 3, 1754. 
32 Burr to William Hogg, May 10, 1755, Princeton University Library. 


33 Burr to William Hogg, Dec. 3, 1755, Princeton University Library; printed in 
The Princeton College Bulletin, 11, No. 2 (Apr., 1891), 28. 
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It is perfectly true that the British mission provided the largest 
single source of income up to this time, but it was not the only 
source. If the College had a surplus which enabled the Trustees 
to pay the annual deficits from tuition and to complete the con- 
struction of Nassau Hall, this was due in some measure to the lot- 
teries. Income from different sources blended into a common 
whole. It is not possible to separate these and say, for example, 
that profits from the lotteries built Nassau Hall. But it is also 
inexact to say that the funds raised in Great Britain alone paid 
for the new building, and to overlook the other sources of income. 
In my judgment, the happy financial condition of the College in 
1755—which enabled the Trustees to move the students and teach- 
ers from Newark to Nassau Hall at Princeton in November, 1756 
—resulted in part from the known profits of the Philadelphia 
lottery of 1750 and the probable profits of the Connecticut lottery 
of 1754. 


III. ““NEW-JERSEY COLLEGE LOTTERY.” 1';61 


Not authorized. 
Scheme: printed in both Penna. Gazette and Penna. Journal, July 16, 1761. 


First drawn: at Philadelphia, probably Oct. 1, 1761 (Penna. Gazette and Penna. 
Journal, Oct. 1, 1761). 


Prize list: printed in Penna. Gazette, Nov. 5, 1761. 
Tickets: no examples known to exist. 


The Trustees in 1761 took advantage of a temporary relaxation 
of the lottery laws in Pennsylvania to launch a third lottery for 
the benefit of the College, now located in Princeton. There was a 
rash of lotteries in Pennsylvania at this time, no less than twenty- 
seven originating there during the single year 1761. Two of these 
were for the benefit of the College of Philadelphia, many were for 
Presbyterian and other congregations, and toward the end of the 
procession came a lottery to raise the sum of £2250, set up by the 
friends of the ‘“‘New-Jersey College” or “Prince-Town College.” 
Considering the competition, the net sum raised—more than 
£1500—should be characterized as ‘“‘pretty good” rather than “not 


so bad.” Referring to the College capital and income, a contem- 
porary stated:** 


The fund, until within about a year past, hath not much 
exceeded £1300 but from a lottery, which was generously set 
on foot by a number of gentlemen in Philadelphia, in favour 
of the institution, it was increased to nearly £2800 the neat 
84 Samuel Blair, An Account of the College of New-Jersey, Woodbridge, 1764, p. 41. 
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produce of the same, after necessary charges, and losses which 
usually happen, besides what was disbursed to pay urgent 
debts, being about £1500. 


IV. ‘““NEW-JERSEY COLLEGE LOTTERY.” 1763-1764 


Authorized by the New Jersey Assembly, by act approved Sept. 25, 1762. 

Scheme: printed separately as a broadside, dated Dec. 12, 1763 (reproduced 
here), and in New-York Mercury, Jan. 9, 1764. 

First drawn: at Princeton, probably May 8, 1764 (New-York Mercury, May 7, 
1764). In process of drawing, May 9 (Penna. Journal, May 10, 1764). 

Prize list: printed in New-York Mercury, June 25, 1764. 

Tickets: examples, which are fairly common, are in Princeton University Library 
and elsewhere (see reproduction). 


This lottery has often been confused with the one that preceded 
it. The 1761 lottery, however, was set up and drawn in Philadel- 
phia, while this one was organized in New Jersey and drawn in 
Princeton. It is the only one of the five College of New Jersey 


New-Jersey College LOTTERY. 

1763.  NUMB.7383 
TICKET the Poffeffor to fuch Prize as 
‘ be drawn againft it’s Number, provided it be demanded 
within Six Months-jter the Dyawing. is_finifhgd, fubject toa 


lotteries to be authorized by New Jersey. An act permitting it was 
passed by the New Jersey Assembly on September 21, 1762, by a 
10 to g vote, with the Speaker casting his vote for the affirmative. 
It was more than a year later, however, before the “‘scheme’’ of 
the lottery was published. Although the drawing was announced 
to take place in Nassau Hall on April 4, 1764, it did not actually 
begin until early in May. The prize list was published on June 25. 
There were 13,333 tickets in the scheme, which at go shillings each 
and a deduction of 15% made a maximum possible profit, before 
payment of expenses, of £2999 18s. 6d., New Jersey proclamation 
money. Among those from whom tickets could be obtained were 
Richard Stockton (one of the trustees) and John Hart, both to be 
known later as signers of the Declaration of Independence. So 
many tickets remained unsold that this time the College prudently 
took out insurance against loss on 1598 of them, at 6 shillings per 
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Broadside in Princeton University Library 
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ticket.** After payment of this insurance, but before expenses were 
deducted, the income stood at £2520 10s. 6d. It was estimated that 
“the clear profits will not much exceed £2200.” An interim bal- 
ance sheet of a later date than this estimate shows losses of several 
hundred pounds by “‘bad debts” and “tickets missing or lost by 
accident.”’ Subtracting these and the other expenses from the gross 
income left a net profit (at the time of this provisional statement) 
of £1922 12s. od., a figure which must have been close to the 
final one.** Although nearly two-thirds of the maximum net profit 
was thus realized—a fair return—the unexpected losses must 
nevertheless have galled everyone concerned. 


Vv. “DELAWARE LOTTERY.” 1772-1774 


Not authorized. 

Scheme: printed separately as a broadside, dated June 5, 1772 (reproduced here), 
and in Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, May 13, 1773- 

First drawn: at New Castle, Delaware, May 23, 1774 (Penna. Journal, July 13, 
1774, “extra”’). 

Prize list: printed in above “extra.” 

Tickets: numerous examples are preserved, in Princeton University Library and 
elsewhere (see reproduction). 


This lottery was approved by the Trustees at their meeting of 
October 1, 1772. President John Witherspoon was appointed one 


of the committee of two to act for the Board. The motive for 
setting it up is given in the advertisements, which explain that 


. . . several very judicious Persons have warmly recom- 
mended it, signifying their Surprize, that at a Time, when so 
many have taken this Method of promoting public Undertak- 
ings, a Seminary, of such Importance, should not also put in 
for a Share of the general Benevolence. This added, to other 
Schemes for the Support and Improvement of the College, will 
afford to many Friends of that Institution an Opportunity of 
contributing, with very little Risk of losing, and a consid- 
erable Chance of Gain to themselves, who would not incline 
that the small Sums they could spare, should appear in a 
Subscription Paper. 

35“‘A List of the Insured Tickets in the N. Jersey College Lottery drawn May 1764 
at Princeton,” “N.J. College in Account with Lottery 1764,” and other working 
papers, mainly in the hand of Jonathan Sergeant, Treasurer of the College, all in 
Princeton University Library. 


36 Samuel Blair, An Account of the College of New-Jersey, p. 43; and the working 
papers cited above, note 35. 
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Although Princeton was to be the chief beneficiary of this 
lottery, and though it was often called at the time the ‘Princeton 
College Lottery,” it was actually a joint enterprise, in which the 
College combined forces with two Presbyterian churches, the one 
at Princeton and the “United Presbyterian Congregations of 
New-Castle and Christiana-Bridge” in Delaware. The lottery, 
designed to raise £5625, or 15,000 dollars, in all, was to be drawn 


The DELAWARE LOTTERY, for raijing Fifteen 
§ Thoufand Dollars, for the Ufe of New-Jerfey Col- 5 
lege, the Prefbyterian Church at Princetown, and the 
United Prefbyterian Congregations of New-Caftle and 
3 


Chriftiana-Bridge. 
T HIS Ticket entitles the Poffeff6r to fuc Ze as 
a fhall be drawn againft its Number, prov be 
demanded in Six Months after the i ed; wal 


> fubject dusvon er Cenf. 

The DELAWARE LOTTERY, for raijing Fifteen 
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lege, the Prefbyterian Church at Princetown, and the Paty 

United Prefbyterian Congregations of New-Caftle and 

Chriftiana-Bridge. 
1772. No. 

HIS Ticket entitles the Poffeffor to fuch Pflzo/as 

fhall be drawn againft its Numper, provided ft be 

demanded in Six Months after the Dyawin ed; « 


§ fubject to a Deductign of Fi - 


at New Castle. Although many unauthorized lotteries for various 
beneficiaries were set up during the years immediately preceding 
the Revolution in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, the 
prevailing enforcement of the lottery laws was such as to make it 
dangerous to hold the drawing in any of these provinces. However, 
with the connivance of important citizens in both church and 
government, it was perfectly safe to hold them either on one of 
the various islands in the Delaware River over which no province 
exercised jurisdiction or in one of the Delaware counties. 

The drawing of this lottery was originally scheduled to take 
place at New Castle on November 1, 1772, but it did not finally 
begin until nearly two years later, on May 23, 1774. Almost nothing 
is known about the results of this last Princeton lottery. Presumably 
the College became caught in the meshes of the Revolution before 
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the accounts could be finally settled. The history of lotteries in 
colonial America shows that an effort was consistently made to 
sell more tickets than the traffic would bear. With the resultant 
competition, tickets were sold on credit, often to persons scattered 
throughout the provinces, and with so large a part of everyone’s 
wealth tied up in land and goods, with so much of the village trade 
settled by barter, and with balances in interprovincial commerce 
settled by transfers of credit, several years often elapsed before 
lottery managers could wind up their accounts. Even if the College 
gained some profit from this Delaware lottery, the record of it 
became so entangled in the general finances of the institution 
during the war and the ruinous period of paper money inflation 
that followed that even the officials at the time had difficulty in 
ascertaining the facts of the case. For example, in 1780 William 
Geddes, who had drawn a large prize in this College lottery of 
1774, was still trying to collect it. About 1786 the College pre- 
vailed upon him to accept a bond in part or full payment. In 
1791 Geddes alleged that the Trustees still owed him more than 
£200, while they in turn concluded that he owed money to them. 
There was still further trouble about' another unpaid prize of 
$500, and as late as April 10, 1799, the Trustees voted to continue 
their “Committee of the Lottery Ticket.’’*? So, although we have 
no exact information about the financial results of the Delaware 


lottery, we may at least conclude that it remained a source of vexa- 
tion to the College Trustees for a quarter of a century or more. 


37 Trustees’ Minutes: Sept. 28, 1780; May 30, 1781; Sept. 27, 1781; Sept. 26, 1782; 
Sept. 28, 1785; Apr. 19, 1786; Sept. 28, 1786; Sept. 27, 1787; Sept. 24, 1788; Sept. 29, 
1790; Sept. 27, 1791; Sept. 28, 1797; Apr. 10, 1799. 
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Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


JOHN WITHERSPOON COMES TO AMERICA 


The Princeton University Library has published this autumn, 
under the sponsorship of the Friends of the Princeton Library 
and through the generosity of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06, John 
Witherspoon Comes to America, by L. H. Butterfield, Director of 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, and formerly Associate Editor of The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson. This volume tells the dramatic story of the 
negotiations of 1766-1768 which brought to America the man 
who was to preside over Princeton University—then the College 
of New Jersey—for nearly a quarter of a century and who in 1776 
was the only educator and clergyman to sign the Declaration of 
Independence. It is based largely on previously unpublished let- 
ters, now in the Princeton University Library, from Witherspoon 
to a young Princeton graduate, Benjamin Rush, who was also to 
sign the Declaration. Pertinent letters located elsewhere have been 
included to make the account as complete as possible. 

John Witherspoon Comes to America was selected by the Com- 
mittee on Publications as the second in the series of occasional 
publications issued by the Princeton University Library under 
the sponsorship of the Friends of the Library. This series is de- 
signed to make more readily accessible scarce or unique material 
of unusual interest in the collections of the Library. The first vol- 
ume in the series, Anthony Trollope’s comedy Did He Steal It?, 
with an introduction by Robert H. Taylor ’30, which was pub- 
lished last autumn, was well received and only a few copies of the 
edition remain. 

John Witherspoon Comes to America has been published in an 
edition of one thousand copies, five hundred of which are reserved 
for the Friends, each of whom has been invited to accept a com- © 
plimentary copy. 
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CULTURAL TRADITIONS OF ISLAM 


“Cultural Traditions of Islam” was the title of an exhibition 
based on the Robert Garrett Collection of Arabic, Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Indic manuscripts in the Princeton University Library. 
The exhibition was prepared in connection with the Colloquium 
on Islamic Culture held under the auspices of the Library of 
Congress and Princeton University at Princeton, September 8-17, 
and at Washington, September 17-19, 1953, and was on view dur- 
ing September and October. The Colloquium drew to Princeton 
and to Washington prominent scholars in all branches of Islamic 
studies from the Near East, Middle East, and Southeast Asia, and 
from the United States. 

The Garrett oriental manuscripts at Princeton were the gift of 
Robert Garrett ’97, of Baltimore. Numbering some twelve thou- 
sand volumes, the collection is the largest of its kind in the Western 
hemisphere. Included in it, in addition to the manuscripts of ar- 
tistic merit collected by Mr. Garrett, are manuscripts from the 
private libraries once belonging to five leading Arabic and Semitic 
scholars which were acquired by Mr. Garrett and which greatly 
enlarged the scope and importance of his original collection. 

The manuscripts shown in the exhibition were selected to em- 
phasize some of the more important subject fields encompassed 
by this notable group: the Koran and koranic sciences, philosophy 
and ethics, mathematics and astronomy, natural science, medicine 
and zoology, geography and travel, history and biography, and 
belles-lettres, to name some of the more significant. Full descrip- 
tions of the manuscripts in the exhibition are given in the two 
catalogues edited under the supervision of Philip K. Hitti: De- 
scriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Arabic Manu- 
scripts in the Princeton University Library (1938), and Descriptive 
Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Persian, Turkish and Indic 
Manuscripts including some Miniatures (1939). 

The Garrett collections include many manuscripts individually 
of great rarity and distinction. Among the more important which 
were shown in the exhibition was a manuscript of the Rubda‘iyat 
of Omar Khayyam, an exceedingly rare near-contemporary copy, 
having been written within approximately fifty years of the death 
of the Persian poet, which occurred about 1123. Only three manu- 
scripts of this popular work have survived which antedate the 
Garrett Omar. Shown with the Ruba‘tyat was a manuscript of the 
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poems of the Persian poet Amir Khusraw Dihlawi, copied in 1524, 
and containing eight full-page miniatures of high quality by the 
artist Turabi Bey Khurasani; other Persian manuscripts were a 
copy of the Shah Namah with miniatures, and illuminated manu- 
scripts of the poet Hafiz. 

Among the medical manuscripts were three of importance. First 
among these was an Arabic copy of nine of the works of Galen, 
the Greek physician who flourished in the second half of the second 
century B.c. This is believed to be the earliest surviving text of 
Galen and antedates all known Greek and Latin versions. An 
Arabic medical encyclopedia composed by the celebrated al- 
Majisi and known in the West as the Liber Regius was shown in 
one of two known complete manuscript copies of the work. The 
Garrett copy was made in 1190 from the original work of the 
tenth century. This encyclopedia made important contributions 
to medical knowledge, among them a rudimentary conception of 
the capillary system. A medical manuscript of ibn-Rushd (1126- 
1198), known as Averroés, of Cordova, copied in the year 1480, was 
to be seen open to a page on which is a note in Spanish by a 
Jesuit priest to the effect that he had examined the manuscript 
upon the order of the apostolic inquisitor and judge and commis- 
sioner of the newly converted in the Kingdom of Valencia. Ibn- 
Rushd is considered to have been the most distinguished philoso- 
pher-physician of Western Islam. 

Among other manuscripts of special interest in the exhibition 
was the oldest dated book written on paper in the Garrett Collec- 
tion. This is a manuscript treatise on dialectics by al-Firazabadi 
of Shiraz, copied in 1092. A manuscript work on astrology once 
the personal possession of the Sultan Salah-al-Din Yisuf II, great- 
grandson of the famous Saladin I, was included in a grouping 
designated as “Royal Treasures from the Garrett Collection.” 

Some English landmarks in Islamic studies which were shown 
included the first rendering of the Koran to have been done 
directly into English from the original Arabic, that of George Sale, 
published in London in 1734. Shown also among the English 
works were the first editions of Sir Richard Knolles’s The Generall 
Historie of the Turkes, London, 1603, and of Charles M. Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888. The works of Sir 
William Jones, the orientalist in Dr. Johnson’s literary circle, and 
of Edward Lane and Sir Richard Burton, the translators of The 
Arabian Nights, were also represented. Bronze and copper vessels, 
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ceramics, and textiles were shown in a decorative capacity. These 
objects were lent by the Princeton Art Museum, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Cuyler Young, and Gillett Griffin. R. Bayley Winder lent his 
model of a Kuwaiti bim—a ship of general utility seen in the 
Persion Gulf—and through the kindness of Carl Otto v. Kien- 
busch ’o6 the exhibition was enabled to display two Turkish 
turban casques of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and a scimi- 
tar of Indo-Iranian workmanship. 

The exhibition included, finally, numerous Indian and Persian 
miniatures, and a representation of Islamic studies by scholars 
now or recently associated with Princeton University. 


VISIT OF THE WALPOLE SOCIETY 


On the nineteenth of September the Library was host to mem- 
bers of the Walpole Society who visited Princeton in the course 
of their annual meeting and an informal exhibition of notable 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Americana was arranged 
for them in the Department of Rare Books and Special Collections. 
Among the items on display were selected maps by Berthier of the 
camp sites of Rochambeau’s army, drawings by Trumbull for his 
“Battle of Princeton,” James Peale’s painting of the same event, 
engraved physiognotrace portraits of distinguished Americans by 
Fevret de Saint-Mémin, the recently acquired portrait of Governor 
Belcher, the Stoddard-Edwards porringer, illustrated books from 
the Sinclair Hamilton Collection, and manuscripts by Jefferson, 
Washington, Fulton, and others. 


THE LIBRARY OF FRICK CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


The library of the Chemistry Department occupies a high-ceil- 
inged room on the second floor of Frick Chemical Laboratory, 
a room handsomely paneled in carved oak and ornamented 
with two stone fireplaces. Across the top of each fireplace is carved 
a Latin phrase: ‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas” (Ver- 
gil, Georgica, II, 490), on the one; “Non est mortuus qui scientiam 
vivificavit” (Richard de Bury, Philobiblon, chap. 1, from the 
Almagestum of Ptolemy), on the other. In keeping with the 
paneling, the furniture is of heavy oak. Along the east side of the 
room are five alcoves, and here, on the shelves arranged around 
three sides of each enciosure, are texts in chemistry and chemical 
engineering. Generally speaking, the rare books on chemistry are 
to be found in the Department of Rare Books in the Firestone 
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Library rather than on the open shelves of the Chemistry Library. 
A second room, referred to as the “stacks” or “reference room,” 
contains the bound journals, abstracting and indexing journals, 
and standard reference works. 

The collection, administered by one full-time librarian, aided 
by a part-time assistant and four graduate students, numbers ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand volumes. In addition to the under- 
graduate majors and graduate students in chemistry and the fac- 
ulty of the Chemistry Department, the Chemistry Library serves 
the faculty and students of related departments on the campus and — 
the staff of the Forrestal Research Center. The Library also lends 
material to neighboring research laboratories and to other li- 
braries in this country.—MADGE P. TAMS 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


LEON EDEL, a member of the faculty of New York University, con- 
ducted a series of meetings on the novel in the Christian Gauss 
Seminars in Criticism at Princeton University during the spring 
term of 1953. The first volume of his biography of James, Henry 
James: The Untried Years, was published by Lippincott this year. 


ROBERT H. TAYLOR ’30 has assembled one of the finest Anthony 
Trollope collections, one particularly rich in manuscripts, letters, 
and association items. He has written for the Chronicle a descrip- 
tion of the Trollope collection bequeathed to Princeton by Morris 
L. Parrish ’88 (VIII, No. 1 [Nov., 1946], 33-37) and last year wrote 
an introduction to Trollope’s comedy Did He Steal It?, published 


by the Princeton Library under the sponsorship of the Friends of 
the Library. 


PHILIP G. NORDELL, an alumnus of Dartmouth, Class of 1916, is 
writing a general history of American lotteries. He has already 
published articles on the Rutgers, Dartmouth, and University of 
Pennsylvania lotteries. 


MADGE P. TAMS is Librarian of the Chemistry Library. 


MARY RADCLYFFE SAVAGE is the wife of the Archivist in the Prince- 
ton University Library, Henry L. Savage ’15, and the daughter of 
the late Radclyffe Furness ’91. She was from 1928 to 1931 Assistant 
Librarian at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


THE HUNTING LIBRARY OF LAURENCE ROBERTS CARTON '07 


“In that word, “unting,’ wot a ramification of knowledge is com- 
pressed!” This pronouncement of Mr. Jorrocks, the most famous 
character in sporting fiction, is admirably descriptive of the Hunt- 
ing Library of the late Laurence Roberts Carton ’07, presented 
this year to the Princeton University Library by Mrs. Carton. As 
John Masefield writes in explaining Reynard the Fox, “A man 
wanting to set down a picture of the society of England will find 
his models at the games.”’ He then discusses the English games and 
concludes: 


But in the English country, during the autumn, winter and 
early spring of each year, the main sport is fox-hunting, which 
is not like cricket or football, a game for a few and a spectacle 
for many, but something in which all who come may take a 
part, whether rich or poor, mounted or on foot. It is a sport 
loved and followed by both sexes, all ages and all classes. At 
a fox-hunt, and nowhere else in England, except perhaps at a 
funeral, can you see the whole of the land’s society brought 
together, focussed for the observer, as the Canterbury pilgrims 
were for Chaucer. 


Similarly, through hunting books one gains insights into matters 
far deeper than the techniques of a sport. 

Mr. Carton began to hunt in the 1920’s and hunted regularly 
with the Elkridge Hounds (later the Elkridge-Harford Hunt 
Club) in Maryland and occasionally with other packs until the 
beginning of the war. His interest in old books dated from his 
undergraduate days at Princeton. He particularly liked the book- 
shops in the smaller towns abroad, and many of his sporting books 
were acquired while acting as his own book scout. This then is 
the library of a man who was at once bibliophile and practical 
sportsman. These 875 volumes are a discriminating and repre- 
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sentative collection of the literature of fox hunting and related 
subjects, particularly in England and America. While the collec- 
tion lacks such excessively rare items as the first edition of The 
Boke of Saint Albans and Alken’s The National Sports of Great 
Britain in original parts, it contains the basic books for a scholarly 
study of hunting and its deep roots in British social history or for 
casual reading by those whose enjoyment of the chase must be 
limited to armchair and reading lamp. 

In the collection the important works on hunting of the fifteenth 
century and earlier are represented by facsimiles or other modern 
printed versions, often scarce themselves. Here, for example, is 
The Master of Game written by Edward, Second Duke of York, 
in 1406-1413 and first printed in 1904, often called the oldest 
English hunting book. 

For the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there are first edi- 
tions of a number of notable books, such as the rare Monteria... 
Acrecentado por Gongalo Argote de Molina, Seville, 1582, reputed 
to have been written by King Alfonso XI of Castile; Erasmo di 
Valvasone’s Della Caccia, Bergamo, 1591, one of the Italian classics 
of the chase; several works of that interesting and prolific hack 
Gervase Markham; the most elaborately illustrated of all the old 
English sporting books, Nicholas Cox’s The Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion, London, 1674; the scarce Exercisios de la Gineta by Gregorio 
de Tapia y Salzedo, Madrid, 1643; the sporting poems of William 
Somerville; and John Gardiner’s The Art and the Pleasures of 
Hare-Hunting, London, 1750. 

The golden age of fox hunting is ushered in by Peter Beckford’s 
classic Thoughts on Hunting, represented in the Carton Collection 
by the first (Sarum, 1781) and seven other editions before 1820. 
There are nearly complete sets of the first and other significant 
editions in book form of the works of such indispensable authors 
as Robert S. Surtees and “Nimrod” (Charles J. Apperley). The 
historian of sport and of English life will find reminiscences and 
biographies of dozens of notable figures and histories of scores of 
individual packs and hunting territories. The verse and fiction 
of sport are extensively represented down through John Mills, 
Hawley Smart, “Scrutator’” (K. W. Horlock), G. J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville, and Somerville and “Ross” to John Masefield, Gordon 
Grand, Siegfried Sassoon, Will H. Ogilvie, and ‘‘M. J. Farrell.” 

Field sports lend themselves to attractive illustration, and the 
colored plates are one of the principal sources of the charm of 
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nineteenth-century sporting books. While Mr. Carton did not 
collect prints, the collection is rich in examples of the work of the 
major illustrators of the period who helped make, and in turn 
were made by, the popularity of the sporting book. Henry Alken is 
represented by the 1825 National Sports of Great Britain, the rare 
second edition (1843) of Surtees’ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities 
(the first with the Alken illustrations), the first issue of ““Nimrod’s” 
The Life of a Sportsman, London, 1842, and many others. Among 
the other notable illustrations in the collection are those by John 
Leech for the 1854 edition of Handley Cross, by Hablot K. Browne 
(“Phiz’) for the first ed:tion of Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 
London, 1838, and by George Cruikshank for the first editions of 
Pierce Egan’s Life in London, London, 1821, and David Carey’s 
Life in Paris, London, 1822. 

Among the periodicals are volumes of The Sporting Magazine 
for the 1820’s and g0’s, and runs of The Annals of Sporting and 
The Sporting Review. Finally, the collection includes the standard 
histories of field sports and bibliographies of sporting literature. 

The “ramifications of knowledge” compressed into the Hunting 
Library of Laurence Roberts Carton will undoubtedly stimulate 
the interest of students in a type of book perhaps new to most of 
them and remind scholars of the importance of sport in the West- 
ern tradition. Both of these results would have gratified the col- 
lector of the library. It is hoped that means may be found eventu- 
ally to bring together as separate collections but in a single room 
the Carton Collection, the Rockey Angling Collection, the Elmer 
Archery Collection, the Zeiss Collection on Wildlife, and several 
other related groups of books.—wILLiAM Ss. DIX 


THE STODDARD-EDWARDS PORRINGER 


The Library has been enriched by the gift of Mrs. Alexander 
Smith of a silver porringer easily identified as the work of the capa- 
ble craftsman and civic leader Edward Winslow of Boston (1669- 
1753). Marked with the initials of the maternal grandparents of 
President Jonathan Edwards, Esther and Solomon Stoddard, in 
the seventeenth-century manner of using three initials when the 
object was jointly owned (the initials of the given names of hus- 
band and wife are surmounted by the initial letter of the surname), 
the flat, single-handled bowl stirs the mind with historic associa- 
tions. 

First cousin to the two-handled Scottish “quech,” the porringer 
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was a popular utensil for more than two centuries. In England 
with the rise of cupping or blood-letting as a universal cure for 
ills of both body and mind they came to be known as “blood- 
basins” and some, donated to churches, became alms basins. Pos- 
sibly, they served also as salts or as sugar basins before covers for 
sugar became the fashion. Their basins were shallow, domed, and 
welded to the sides in double thickness to give added strength 
to the part receiving the greatest wear. Their triangular shaped 
handles were flat pieces, separately cast and later welded to the 
bowl rim or just below it. For lightness and balance with the 
bowl, the handles were perforated in geometric or scroll design, 
rendering the whole piece easily disposable upon peg or hook. 
In the English colonies in America their use as containers of broth 
for the sick or for soft food for infant feeding continued long 
after they lost popular use in the mother country. In plate (and 
here the term is used to denote true silver and not the fusion of 
copper and silver begun in Sheffield) they were also security for 
family treasure, it being the thrifty practice of the New England 
colonist to have his coin fashioned into objects for use and ad- 
miration. Several factors contributed to this practice, the reverse 
of that which lost fine European plate to soldiers’ pay. The Crown 
had sole right to coin money. English coin, therefore, was scarce 
in the colonies. During the Protectorate the General Court of 
Massachusetts, with the intent of local use only, ordered in 1652 
a mint for shillings. The fact that paper currency was subject to 
inflation and that coin was the only source of the silver supply 
enhanced the value of the latter. Lively Boston trade with France, 
Mexico, Portugal, and Spain brought foreign currency into the 
hands of merchants who had no means of banking it other than 
a strong box. Once stolen it was not readily identified or re- 
claimed. Fashioned into a porringer, tankard, or caudle cup, it 
was initialed, the larger pieces frequently engraved with arms, and 
marked by the goldsmith who weighed, melted, assayed, and 
wrought it. His mark was his name, his initials, or his initials in 
a device, sometimes accompanied by a symbol.t This mark was a 
guarantee of content or, as we say today, of “sterling.” 

1 Winslow’s mark on the Stoddard-Edwards porringer, for example, consists of 
the initials “E W” in a shield and beneath the initials a small irregular fleur-de-lis. 
Is this symbolic of the eventual triumph of New England over New France in the 
struggle that was vital to the colonists of British origin and in which Winslow was 


forever soldiering, or is it a memorial to his personal loss at Louisburg? The custom 
of using a letter of the alphabet to signify the year of manufacture was not the rule 
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Thus the colonial goldsmith, spiritual descendant of the found- 
ers of his guild under the first Edward, was not only craftsman 
and banker, engraver and appraiser, but a trusted public servant, 
at times empowered by authority to mint coin and to engrave paper 
currency. His apprenticeship was long, seven years and in some 
cases eight, before he was judged worthy to practice the integrity 
and responsibility of St. Dunstan’s art. Working in the precious 
white metal in New England for persons whose taste affected the 
sturdy and the practical, he created in artistic simplicity or with 
elaboration if his client so desired. Finely wrought and orna- 
mented plate had come to this country with the colonists. Daniel 
Neal supposes in his History of New-England (1720) that “if 
the persecutions of the Puritans had continued 10 or 12 years 
longer . . . a fourth part of the riches of the Kingdom |i.e., Eng- 
land] would have been carried out of it.” While this plate served 
as examples for the colonial smiths, the first of whom had had 
their training in the mother country, the New England: smith 
developed his art to meet the local demand. That more’ of his 
works have not come down to us is not altogether because they 
were melted back into coin or reworked into styles of a later day, 
but because they were good enough to go abroad. Pieces of Ameri- 
can plate are still found in England and Ireland. 

The Stoddard-Edwards porringer is an example of a piece made 
for modest tastes. The handle bears a striking resemblance to that 
of a porringer owned by Mrs. William Wistar Comfort of 
Philadelphia which is also by Edward Winslow. Winslow has been 
called by his twentieth-century admirers ‘‘master of gadrooning 
with a sincere feeling for the contrast of a smooth surface against 
ornament.” The pleasant little chocolate pot in the Clearwater 
Collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is illustrative of 
this estimate, as is, but on a grander scale, the impressive two- 
handled covered cup in the Garvan Collection in the Gallery of 


in the colonies as it was in England and although some American smiths, Winslow 
among them, used more than one mark, it cannot be proved that they did so with 
intent to designate time. Some clue to date of manufacture may be gained from the 
initials engraved on a piece, but this is not always reliable for there are records of 
grateful heirs memorializing their benefactors by having engraved on a handsome 
ewer or paten the initials of a previous generation, Consequently early American 
silver is difficult to date with accuracy and when or why Winslow began to use a 
fleur-de-lis is not yet known. His business prospered in the condition created by the 
war with France, his military services demonstrate his interest that the New World 
be English, and the fleur-de-lis serves well as the sign of his times. 
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Fine Arts at Yale University. The number of flagons, baptismal 
basins, tankards, cups, cans, and sugar boxes which survive him 
are proof of the appreciation of his contemporaries and the ad- 
miration his art inspired in later generations. 

Born, November 1, 1669, in Boston, the son of Edward and 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Winslow and grandson of John Winslow, 
who came in “The Fortune” in 1621, and of his wife, Mary Chilton, 
he was through his mother descended from Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, 
a relationship he could have acknowledged today with less calumny 
than in his own time. He married Hannah Moody, daughter of 
the Reverend John Moody, pastor of the church in Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, where Anne Hutchinson first found refuge. Ap- 
pointed a constable in 1699 while still serving as an apprentice, 
Winslow was not licensed as a goldsmith until 1702. Nor was he 
a Freeman until that year despite his membership in the congre- 
gation of the South Church. In 1711 he advertised his business 
and in the following year we find he had been widowed, for he 
then married the relict of Benjamin Pemberton, born Elizabeth 
Dixie. With this alliance he appears to have found the road to suc- 
cess, since in 1714 he was appointed Captain of the Artillery Com- 
pany. In 1715 the depreciation of the paper currency, first issued 
to replenish the treasury of Massachusetts after the disastrous ex- 
pedition against Canada, further increased the value of silver and 
the hoarders, anxious to have their precious coin secured in plate, 
flocked to Winslow and the other goldsmiths. He was Sheriff of 
Suffolk County from 1728 to 1743, during which time his portrait 
(now in the Garvan Collection) was painted by John Smibert. In 
1733 he served as colonel in the Boston Regiment. Two of his sons 
fell in the Battle of Louisburg under Pepperell in 1745. A sur- 
viving son, John, married Sarah Tyng, whose family gave its name 
to Tyngsboro, Massachusetts. A granddaughter, the child of a 
daughter, married John Singleton Copley. Edward Winslow died 
in 1753 while a judge of the Inferior Court of Common Pleas. 
The inventory of his estate amounted to £1083 155. 5d., no mean 
sum for that day. 

His representation in the Princeton Library by a piece of silver 
associated with President Jonathan Edwards, a porringer of good 
weight and deep color, its unbroken surface reflecting the design 
of the world about it, is appropriate for its creator. 

—MARY RADCLYFFE SAVAGE 
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The Stoddard-Edwards Porringer 
By Edward Winslow 
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THE PROMPTBOOK OF HENRY JAMES’S THE AMERICAN 


The Princeton University Library has recently acquired, on the 
English Seminary Fund, a rare Henry James item—one of the 
printed promptbooks of the novelist’s dramatization of The 
American. At present I know of only seven copies of this text and 
it seems hardly likely that many more will turn up. There are two 
copies in the Henry James collection at the Houghton Library at 
Harvard, both containing corrections and revisions in the author’s 
hand. A copy is in the Colby College Library at Waterville, Maine, 
containing a few corrections made by James. I have also examined 
a copy which belonged to Edward Compton, who played the lead- 
ing role, and another which was in the possession of the late 
Elizabeth Robins, who played opposite Compton in London. A 
sixth copy existed in the archives of William Heineinann, the pub- 
lisher, who had the text set up for the London production of the 
play after it had been given in the provinces for the better part 
of a year. The seventh, which apparently was owned by John 
L. Balderston, the dramatist and screen-writer, now belongs to 
Princeton. 

The play was privately printed for James in September, 1891. 
It was set up in the same style as the novelist’s published plays, 
that is in the French manner, with the names of the characters 
centered over the speeches. It is clear from the care taken in pro- 
ducing what would otherwise have been a rough copy, designed 
exclusively for use in the theater, that James hoped for ultimate 
publication of the play. Although The American ran for seventy 
performances from its first night, September 26, 1891, at the Opera 
Comique in London, it did not have a ee good reception 
to warrant its publication. 

With the exception of the crossing out of a few lines of text, 
the Princeton copy contains no corrections. It is in the original 
blue-gray paper wrappers, but lacks the title-page. Its recent 
owner, John L. Balderston, dramatized Henry James’s posthumous 
novel The Sense of the Past as Berkeley Square, a play which had 
the long runs on both sides of the Atlantic that James would have 
wished for one of his own dramas. Mr. Balderston wrote to me 
once that the copy of The American he owned was presented to 
him by Percy Lubbock, who edited James’s correspondence. Lub- 
bock in turn seems to have had the copy from the novelist him- 
self.—LEON EDEL 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


An extensive Thomas Bailey Aldrich collection has been pre- 
sented to the Library by Raymond T. Parrot ’og. Aldrich (1836- 
1907) may be remembered today mainly as the author of The Story 
of a Bad Boy, but, as a poet, novelist, short-story writer, essayist, 
editor, and critic, he was in his own day “one of the reigning stars 
of the Boston circle,’ and this gathering of his works is therefore 
a welcome addition to the Library’s resources in American litera- 
ture. The collection presented by Mr. Parrot was formed by 
George Barr McCutcheon (1866-1928), the author of Brewster's 
Millions, Graustark, and other popular novels, and a well-known 
book collector, and consists of some eighty printed items (includ- 
ing first editions of Aldrich’s books, periodical appearances, and 
books containing contributions by Aldrich) and a small group of 
manuscript material. 

The star piece of the collection is a large-paper copy of the 
first edition of The Story of a Bad Boy, Boston, 1870, with a 
presentation inscription from the author to Mrs. Edmund C. 
Stedman and the following note in his hand: “This is one of an 
edition of 12 copies and is enriched by all the original typographi- 
cal errors.”” Also noteworthy are Pére Antoine’s Date Palm, Cam- 
bridge, 1866, one of an edition of only twenty copies printed for 
the author for distribution among his friends; A Sea Turn, Edin- 
burgh, 1902, inscribed by Aldrich to the American poet Frank D. 
Sherman; one of fourteen copies of his poem on the centenary of 
the birth of Longfellow printed as a broadside, “‘at Mr. Aldrich’s 
request,” by Bruce Rogers; and the undated The Set of Turquoise, 
one of apparently only four copies. Among the manuscript items 
are corrected proofs of the ode on the unveiling of the Shaw 
Memorial on Boston Common, which are accompanied by three 
letters from Aldrich to the printer concerning revisions of the 
ode, and the manuscript of the short story “Goliath” (published 
in Two Bites at a Cherry, Boston, 1894). 


TWO ADDITIONS TO THE PAPER COLLECTION 


The paper collection housed in the Graphic Arts Room has re- 
ceived two particularly important additions during the past year. 
The first, The Handmade Papers of Japan, Rutland, Vt., 1952, 
a four-volume work by Thomas Keith Tindale and Harriett Ram- 
sey Tindale, with contributions by others, is the gift of Edwin N. 
Benson, Jr., ’99 and Mrs. Benson, in memory of Peter Benson ’38. | 
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Its first volume, containing a foreword by Dard Hunter, is a his- 
tory and description of the making of handmade paper in Japan 
and includes a photographic essay and a reproduction and transla- 
tion of an eighteenth-century Japanese “general outline of paper- 
making.” The second volume contains actual samples of paper 
from the famous Seki collection and illustrates the history of 
Japanese handmade paper from A.p. 740 to the present, while the 
third comprises a sample book of the finest contemporary Japanese 
handmade papers. The final volume is a portfolio of modern 
Japanese watermarks. Included with the four volumes is a packet 
of the various fibers from which each traditional type of Japanese 
handmade paper is manufactured. 

Another acquisition of particular interest is a nineteenth-cen- 
tury collection of 371 European watermarks, dating from 1377 to 
1840, bound in a large folio voiume. Each specimen is inlaid in 
a sheet of paper so that the watermark is visible, or, if the entire 
leaf is available, the sheet is bound in. Most of the specimens are 
blank sheets, but some contain writing and some printing; with 
only a few exceptions, the watermarks have been dated. This vol- 
ume, which was formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillipps 
(Phillipps MS 15536), was purchased with funds contributed by 
Friends to the Graphic Arts program. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XXV, Number 1 
Autumn 1953 


THE COUNCIL 


The following were elected members of the Council for the 
1953/54-1955/56 term: Frederick B. Adams, Jr., Paul Bedford ’g7, 
Chauncey Belknap ’12, Andre deCoppet ’15, Alfred C. Howell, 
Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6, Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24, Kenneth 


H. Rockey ’16, and Robert H. Taylor ’go. 


Mr. deCoppet, for many years a generous donor to the Princeton 


Library, died in Switzerland in August. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions on the Operating Ac- 


count for the year 1952-53 follows: 


RECEIPTS 

Balance 1 July 1952 

Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XIII, No. 4 
Dues for 1952-53 

Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XIV 
Miscellaneous numbers of Chronicle 

Fitzgerald number of Chronicle, Vol. XII, No. 4 
Moby-Dick number of Chronicle, Vol. XIII, No. 2 
Catalogue of the Gallatin Beardsley Collection 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XV 

Dues for 1953-54 

Dues for 1954-55 

Dinner for Mr. Dix 


$ 1,085.49 
718.24 
4,590.00 


455-60 
262.00 


18.50 
51.10 
68.50 
21.60 
3,130.00 
10.00 
180.50 


$10,591.53 
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EXPENDITURES 

Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XIII, No. 4 

Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XIV, Nos. 1 and 2 

Postage and printing 

Reception for Mr. Dix 

Transfer to Acquisition Book Account 

Transfer to Publications Committee 

Dinner for Mr. Dix 

Reserved for printing and mailing of Chronicle, 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4 

Advance subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XV 

Advance dues for 1953-54 to be expended that year 

Advance dues for 1954-55 to be expended that year 


Balance go June 1953 


$ 735-76 
1,474-17 
614.09 
110.00 
g01.80 
1,250.00 


178.90 


1,600.00 
21.60 
3,130.00 
10.00 


$10,026.32 


$ 565.21 


The Operating Account does not receive contributions made 
specifically for the purchase of books or manuscripts. Contribu- 
tions for such purposes are credited to the Friends Book Fund and 
are reported regularly in the Chronicle; when the contributions 
are for special items or for special purposes, that fact is stated. 


PUBLICATION FUND 
RECEIPTS 


Transfer from Friends Operating Account for 
publication of Anthony Trollope, Did He Steal It? 
Received from sale of Did He Steal It? 


Contribution of Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’06 for pub- 


lication of L. H. Butterfield, John Witherspoon 
Comes to America 


EXPENDITURES 


Printing of Did He Steal It? 
Mailing expenses for Did He Steal It? 


Balance 


$1,250.00 
983.10 


1,000.00 
$3,233.10 


$1,000.00 
203.69 


$1,203.69 
$2,029.41 
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Since the printing costs and mailing expenses for the Trollope 
book total $1,203.69 and the receipts from sales total $983.10, 
$220.59 must be received before this venture will have been com- 
pletely self-sustaining. Sales of Did He Steal It? continue and there 
is good reason to believe that at least that amount will eventually 
be returned to the Publication Fund. The balance of $2,029.41 is 
sufficiently large to cover the cost of publication of John Wither- 
spoon Comes to America. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions totaling $262.50 were received from Car] Otto v. 
Kienbusch ’06, William H. Scheide ’36, and Robert H. Taylor ’go. 
Mr. Kienbusch’s contribution enabled the Library to secure a 
group of twelve letters written by Elias Boudinot. Mr. Scheide 
made it possible for the Library to purchase a microfilm copy of © 
Bach’s Matthdus-Passion. The donation from Mr. Taylor was for 
a letter of Elizabeth C. Gaskell, acquired for the Parrish Collection. 


GIFTS 


From Sinclair Hamilton ’o06 came forty-one additional volumes 
for the Hamilton Collection. Charles G. Osgood presented a group 
of annuals illustrative of nineteenth-century family life. The 
Princetoniana Collection was enlarged by gifts from Jasper E. 


Crane ’01, Whitney Darrow ’o3, Mrs. Holmes Forsyth, E. S. Wells 
Kerr ’og, Mrs. Charles G. Osgood, and Edward Steese ’24. Gifts 
were received also from the following Friends: Elmer Adler, David 
H. Blair, Jr. ’40, Edward T. Cone ’39, Hamilton Cottier ’22, John 
D. Gordon ’o5, David H. McAlpin ’20, Mrs. Langdon Marvin, 
Sterling Morton ‘06, Bernhard K. Schaefer ’20, Hugh S. Taylor, 
Willard Thorp, Alexander D. Wainwright ’39, Louis C. West, 
and Mrs. W. D. Williams. 
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tions by the Friends 
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Friends of the Litter) 1910, is an amociation 
yphiles and scholars interested tn poll ‘fesources of the Princepo 
incseasing and inakidg ‘ester the h ided funds 
the purchase of raze whieh sould 
fceive The Pri wy te in meetings and 
THOMAS © Ronear H. TOR 
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